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LIGHT AND SM@aD&. 





BYP Oo. 





Lika the first sweet buds of spring 
Consena into a ‘ese 
Lie the y do n 
L hichebe on ten darth doth ding” 
In j vyous carelessness ; 
Like tne sunbeam as it dances 
Throagh the trees adowa the grove ; 
Like the ivy as it twinetn 
RB vand the oak, and all for love ; 
Aca cioad obscares the 


As the virgin Dinssoms 6; 
80 with life, the pilgrims say, 
Joy and sorrow, light and shade. 


Asa ripple on the cea, 
Which the breegs, fn playfulness, 
Kieses as it moves al x 
Singing to the sea & song, © 
Of 'ove and gentleness ; 
As the storm 80 loadly rages, 
When the sea {on angry roar 
Wrecks the bark t sail'd so proudly 
from some huppv, peaceful shore ; 
As the willow moums in silence 
O'er the lilies as t le 
Bo with life, the milerims sav, 
Joy and sorrow, i'ght and shade. 


TRIED FOR LIFE; 


AGolden Dawn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD LYNNE S 
CHOICE,”’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAK,’’ ETC. 











CHAPTER IV.—(ContTinvep ) 


ADY Rosedene hesitated half a moment. 

“I may as well tel] you,”’ she said; 

“every one here knows it; and you will 

be sure to hear it meftioned betore vou 

have been in the house many days. Miss 

Sant was engaged to be married, and a few 

days before the one fixed for her wedding her 
lover ran away with her dearest friend ” 

Hyacinth, to whom all the sin and falsity 
of the world was as unknown 4s its pleasures 
grew pale at the words; and the only kind 
of love that she either knew or understood 
was such as her father had for her mother. 

‘How dreadful!” she cried, and her eyes 
opened wide in wonder. 

Lady Rosedene smiled at her earnestness. 
It was plain that love's perfidies were un- 
known to her. She went on— 

“Miss Sant did not break her heart sfter 
the usual style of heart breaking. She 
woshed as she owned how completely she 

been deceived; but she has never been 

the same girl since. There is something 

hard, cynical, and satirical about her now 

that no one ever saw in her before. Sbe bas 

many offers of m nd she is. 

to my thinking, one of the most brilliant 

woman in English society. ”’ 

‘T should have thought her one of the most 
miserable,” said simple Hyacinth. 

uviy Rovedene laughed. 

R You will find,” she ssid, ‘“‘when you 
oo society better, that women have two 
ves, and that the outer and inner life differ 
considerably. Women often laugh their 
Prightest when their hearts aré breaking: 
t that is a doleful doctrine to teach you.” 
‘I could never smile while my heart ach- 
ed,”” remarked Hyacinth. 
tot hone your heart will never ache,”’ was 
it y Rosedéne's answer. ‘I must not 
diene, 80 long over all my visitors, or the 
pep bell will ring before you know one 
= ofthem. You will like the Count and 
Italiee — Bridens. he Spanish, she is 
icent pair ey are, without exception, the 


. T know 
‘That isa h ** said Byacinth: 


igh d 
for I should think in the bright world 
>, “t@ many poople very nice and hap- 


“Let us hope so,”’ responded Lady Rose. 
a “You will admire Miss Letob fred. 


“T like that descriptin.”’ said Hyacinth 
impuisiyely; ‘I shall like her’ 

“We shall see Then comes a cousin of 
my own, Major Tarne—s hero in India—a 
man who is honest in thought and deed.”’ 

“I shall like him ” ssid Hvacinth, with a 
candor that delighted Lady Rosedene. 

*‘T hope you will,”’ she replied. ‘Then 
there is Kate Hulton; every one likes her; 
she is one of the most frank, candid, out 
epoken girls in Christendom. Brave, bigh 
epirited, and fearless, she has never said an 
uogenerous word or done & mean action ip 
her Lfe, I am sure; and withal she is ve 
pretty, bright, and intelligent, if not beant 
ful. Ovronly other visitor at present is Sr 
Harry Beauvoir, and there is nothing extra- 
ordi about bim.”’ 

Hyacinth laughed the happy sunny laugh 
art | R sedene loved to hear. 

‘I should say then that he is out of place 
here, where every one has some extraordi. 
nary quality or otber.”’ 

‘Sc Harry helps to cement all the extra. 
ordinary qualities in my well selected party. 
There must be one or two inanities, j ist to 
serve asa foil for the others. Now shall | 
send my maid to help you to dreas?”’ 

Hyacirth looked at her shyly. 

‘I think I can manage best without her,”’ 
she answered; ‘I have never been accus- 
tomed to a maid.” 

‘ You shall do jnstas you like, my dear; 
but, remember, a first appearance is every. 
thing; and [have made up my mind that 
you shall produce a certain eftect—and I[ 
shall be disappointed if my wish is not real 
ised ’’ She laid her hand caressingly on the 
wealth of golden hair. ‘It would require 
an artist to do justice to this. You had bet- 
ter let my maid commie; she isa true Paris- 
ienne; she knows «x ctly to tbe shede of a 
leaf or the tying of a ribbon what anits every 
ope. I want you to be a belle of belles" 

Lady Roesedene, as usual, had her own 
way. Hortense came and was delighted 
with the exqiisite beauty of the young vis. 
itor. For tne first time Hyacinth began to 
realise that she was gified with unusual 
beauty, and that beauty was of itself a 
power. 

Hortense talked the wholetime. She was 
one of Lady Rosedene s petvmege’ depend 
ants, one who never went one inch beyond 
the line marked for intercourse between lady 
and maid. She took the greatest pains with 
Hyacinth. She dressed the golden hair in 
such a beautiful and artistic fashion that 
Hyacinth could hardly believe it was her 
own. The simple white dinner dress lay on 
the bed; the Frenchwoman made it elegant 
and picturesque by means of trailing sprays 
of green leaves; she made a pretty head 
dress of green leaves and white shining blos- 


somes. 

‘Is it really I?’’ asked the young girl sim- 
ply, looking in wonder at the beautiful vision 
of loveliness. Before her was a face fair and 
pure, clear eyes and sweet lips) There was 
a wealth of golden hair, flae, soft, and lux- 
uriant. She saw neck and arms as white as 
milk, and perfect as though shaped by sculp. 
tor's 

Hortense smiled st the words. 

‘Poets have said beauty wants no adorn. 
ment,” she said, ‘‘but to my thinking, Miss 
Vane, nothing improves any lady, either 

oung or old. as muchas dress. That isthe 

ll. My lady said that she would take you 
to the drawing-room herself.” 

So flashed with the consciousness of her 
own loveliness, Hyacinth Vane went with 
Lady Rosedene into the handsome apart. 
ment where she was 80 eagerly awaited. 


CHAPTER V. 


T wes fairyland to the girl who had no 
memories save of her father's sad face 
and the lime blossoms that hung over ber 
mother’s grave. She had tried to imag 

ine what life was like, and had failed. To 
ber father it meant only love and regret; to 
ber it meant longing and hope. Now she 
saw what it was to others—love, laughter, 
song, happiness, brightnees and er}| ymeat 
of every kind. 8 1¢ saw the smiling of 
fair women, their jewols, the sheen of their 


dresses, their ful, caressing. suave 
manners, their Srcsand charms. “She caw 








men with the faces and chivalrous manners 
she had dreamed of as belonging to the 
knights of old. She saw lights, flowers. 
everything beautify! and luxurious, and she 
woke suddenly to’ the knowledge of what 
life m-ant. Her whole heart went out to 
it; she held out her arms, as it were, to em. 
brace it. 

That first evening delight lly. 
She was even more admired than Lady R se. 
dene had anticipated. Miss Sint liked her 
at once; but, in her usual straightforward 
fashion, she remarked y to Lady 
Rosedene— 

*‘I doubt whether, after all. you have ect- 
ed wisely in brioging that lovely child into 
society; there is the dawn of a tragedy in 
her face. Fair, sweet, innocent as it is now, 
a story will be written there some day, and 
you will be responsib'e for it. Ihave never 
seen a girl with such lovely violet eyes who 
had not a story, and a sad one "’ 

* Bhe is the daughter of a gentleman,”’ re- 
plied Lady Rosedene, ‘‘I cannot see that I 
have done anything extraordinary in asking 
her to visit me.”’ 

* I hope you will never repent of it. But 
I see much in that girls face beyond mere 
beauty; there is poetry, passion, love, jeal- 
ousy. Take care; human hearts are not 
Le pan Do not try to marry her too 
well, and let her learn to love some one who 
will really care for ber.’’ 

Much as Lady R wedene liked her candid 
friend, she was hardly pleased at the warn. 
ing “After all,” to herself, ‘it 
ma'ters little what any one says ”’ 

The bright days passed. Hyacinth learned 
many things—to ride. to dance, to drive; 
the gentlemen delighted in teaching her. 
She was so frank so fair, 80 unspotted b 
the world, to fresh, so simple and original, 
they declared it was better than reading 
poetry to talk to Miss Vane. Noone else 
had the least chance while Hyacinth was 
near; ber beauty, ber grace, her wit. her 
simplicity, her bright inte!ligence, made her 
queen of the brilliant society in which she 
found bereelf. 

One week of the month had passed. Sir 
Harry declared that he was dying of love 
M jor Tarne said less, but was evidently 
capiivated by the lovely young belle. Hya- 
cinth laughed at it all; the fisttering cxag 
gerations of Sir Harry. the lover like man 
ner of the handsome Ms) »r, were all lost on 
her. She laughed at both. They could 
never melt her into the faintest gieam of 
tenderness, or subdue her into one moment s 
gravity. Lady Rsedene tried once, and 
onee only, to direct her, and failed signally. 

‘‘My dear Miss Vane,’’ she said, ‘‘you are 
very cruel to your lovers.” 

‘I have no lovers,”’ answered the girl, 
with a burning crimson flush. 

‘Your admirers then. Major Tarne evi 
dently awaits only an opportunity; and he 
is a good match—few better.” 

*‘A good match for what or whom?’’ ask- 
ed Hyacinth, with the light of wonderful 
scorn in her eyes. 

Then Lady Rosedene remembered that 
the jargon of the fashionable world was an 
ares tongue to the child of Francis 

ape. 

“By a good match I mean that he has a 
large fortune, that he bas very influential 
connections, and holds high position in the 
military world.’’ 

Something like wonder dawned over the 
lovely face. 

‘‘And would any one marry him simply 
because he has these advantages?’’ she 
asked. 

**Certainly—and very properly too,’’ re- 
plied her ladysbip. 

‘-I never would,’’ said Hyacinth, with a 
charming air of decision. ‘‘My father says 
oat can be no true marriage without 

ve. 2] 

“Of course not,’’ allowed Lady R wedene, 
remembering his fsi hful love, and feeling 
perpk xed how to soswer. 

‘Could any one love a man simply be. 
cause he has plenty of money, or a high po 
sition?’ 

**For those reasons alone, certainly not,’’ 
answered Lidy R sedene. 


he sheuld not be married for thm,” was 
the triumphant declaraticn. 


*‘Hyacinth,”’ said Lady R wedene . 

“do not make what I honestly pod sgty 
the greatest mistake any woman éver 

do not let your whole life turn upre love. 
Child, when I made up my mind to on} 
life, I exid to myssifthat [ mast al 

love. Iknow we elders ms . and 
may poo younger isten with 
oem s bat. betlove me, love has far 

pain than pleasure. It 1s 0 fever that baras, 
but never cools—« rack on which its vic- 
tim is always stretched—s serpent that 
stings—a firwer with sharpest 

—a precipice hidden by fairest blossoms— 

a blessing occasionally; yet more oftens 

curee,”” 

“My father save itis Heaven's gift to 

man,’’ remarked Hyaciath 

‘‘My dear, few msa love as ol father 
has loved. Asa general rule, [ believe men 
make the women they love supremely happy 
fora time, and supremely m ever 
afterwards. Hyaciath, be advised b : 
do not let love spoil your life. You have 
beauty; you msy win position, rank, ~éaltb, 
everything thet makes life bright. Try for 
that—try to marry some one who can make 
you rich and respected, who can give you 
diamonds, carriages, horses, an opera-boz, 
country-houses, and town miasions—never 
= t wai like wonderi vi 

mthing like w ng gravity came 
over the lovely childlike face. 

‘You are very kial, Lily Rvsstenrs.”’ 
she said; ‘‘but I shall never follow your a/4- 
vice. IfI marry for anything; it will be 
for love—love such as my father reads and 
thinks of ”’ 

Lady Rosedene threw up her hands in 
comic dismay. 

‘Tell me what you think love is ?’’ she 
asked. 

A shy sweet smile dimpled the fresh 
mouth, the golden head drooped; then the 
fair face was raised proudly. 

‘If L tell you, you will only laugh. aod 
say, as you always do, that am simple, or 
original, or something of that kind. Yet I 
will tell you. I think love is something 
so beautiful that no words can tell what it 
resembles; no words have power to describe 
it. What the fulfilment «f it must be | can- 
not say, when the very dawn of it, even the 
faintest foreshadcwing, makes the saul 
tremble.’ . 

‘My dear Hyaciath!”’ cried Lidy Rose- 
dene; but Hyacinth did not pause. 

‘It is usual in your world,’’ she went on, 
‘to laugh at love, to sneer atit, to make it 
subservient to everything else, to m«ke it a 
plaything ora toy, so t it can never 
ennoble man or womsn; butto me it seems 
like the crown that blesses and glorifies a 
life. I hope it will crown mioe, Aad when- 
ever I marry, Lady R sedene—that w, if 
I do marry—it will be fur love, and love 
alone ”’ 

“I can only say then that I earnestly hope 
the love will fall op the right person,’’ re- 
plied Lady Rosedene. 

‘That will be as Heaven wills,’’ said 
Hyacinth ‘‘My father says marriages are 
made in heaven. He often tells me about 
the summer evening when he frstsaw my 
mother..The suo was setting, and he heard 
a sound of sweet music; and then from the 
church porch came a quiet gentle figure that 
was like the very revelation of love to him. 
He told me thatthe Jove which filled his 
heart then was the same which wii! fil) his 
soul when be meets my mother in besven.’’ 

The sweet voice died ina soft low sigh. 
Lad: R #sedene louked mp prrely. 

‘We look at love from d fl:rent ats of 
view,’ she ssid. ‘‘I have stud itios 
ball room—you by the side of a grave.’’ 

* There is another diflerence,’’ observed 
Hvacinth gently. ‘‘Your love changes with 
every fashion—it never lasts a jifetime— 
while such as my father speaks of begins on 
earth only 'o end io heaven.’ 

Lady Ruoeedene sighed. She looked 
with wonver at the young ari, ao ia- 
experienced in life, yet gifted with 
knowledge so much more profound than 

her owa—with wisdom so much mure 
sweet and simple. Sne said no more bat 
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‘Then, if he is not to be loved for them. 


afver that conversation she never spoke to 
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around ber 
face, which yet she could not ser-— 
were to clasp her, but 
whose grasp was shadowy—a low 
that whispered tender words, none of which 
were pisin to ber—dreams that were frag 
ments of beauty, music and song. 

Bhe woke with the Bw of them upon 
ber. The sun was shining full on ber 


| 


i 


sky; tbe whole bright laughing world 
seemed to cal] her to new lile and new 


t 

“Jt seems to me,” said Hyacinth Vane, 
as she threw open tbe laiticed window to 
let ia tbe perfumed sir, ‘that something is 
gc iog to happen to day.”’ 

There wasastirin the you'bful soul—a 
pew sensation of life and happiness — was it 
only the brightoess of the summer day, the 
warmth of tbe sun. the fragrance of the 
flowers; or was it the shadow of coming 
fate resting on the clear young sou'? 

The sun rose on many mornings for her, 
but morning never more dawned for her 
with the same sweet smile. She never 
looked out from lattice window again with 
the same clear untroubled mind. The dawn 
of ber fate had risen for her, the great shac- 
ow lay upon her, and she was to know the 
peace of early girlhood no more, 





CHAPTER VL 


OST of the guests were assembled in 
the breakfast room when Hyacinth 
went down, wild sweet music rising 
from her heart to ber lips in snatches 

of sur It was a morning to make even 
the old feel young. and the — deliricus 
with their own youth and happiness. As 
she entered the room, Lady Rosedene looked 
up with a smi'e 

“IT have pews that will please you. Miss 
Vane,"’ she said, ‘‘although the people are 
strangers to you. E/!msthorpe Grange is 
pear Dunwold, is it not’ 

“Ves."’ answered Hyacinth; “it is four 
miles from the village, with lovely woods 
between. But the Grange is empty now, 
and shut up’ 

* Not now,”’ said Lady Rosedene ‘Elm: 
thor pe Grange, with all tbe magnificent es 
tate belonging toit, has become the property 
of a young iriend of mine, Alan Branston; 
he is the next-of kin to the late Squire, who 
spent the latter part of his life in the South 
of France. The old Squire wass wealthy 
man. and be bas left the whole of his fortune 
to Alan Branston.’’ 

Hyacinth repeated the name to herself 
The sound of it pleased her; there were 
music and freshness in it—somethbing that 
eeemed to stir her heart and soul. Lady 
Reedene went «n — 

“You have heard of the old Squire, of 
course, Miss Vane?’ 

*“L have heard him epoken of,’’ she re- 
plied. “My father saw him once, many 
years ago; since then the Grange has been 
desolate and solitary "’ 

“It will be 80 ne longer,’’ replied Lady 
Roeedene. ‘Alan Branston takes possession 
otitatonce. A whole army of workpeop'e 
are on the way toit. He will epend a for. 
tune on it; and it will be one of the most 
superb homes in England. The young 
Squire bas arranged to stay a month with 
me, 00 that be can personally superintend 
the most important alterations. I expect 
him this morning.” 

There were a few comments from the 
ow. and then the sul jectchanged. Bat 

— seemed to have something worth 
thinking about It bad been her custom 
after breakfast to put on her hat and go out 
into the grounds, and she was generally at 
tended by a little court of admirers; but on 
this morping a longing for solitude seized 
her and she look+d with pleadirg eyes at the 
gallant soldier who drew near to ber. 

* Let me gather my rows alone this morn- 
ing, Mejor Tarne.”’ she said; and he was 
compe!'ed to retreat. 

Sir Harry was received with a charming 
peut, and a look which ssid so plainly, 
“Pray do not trouble me," that he bowed, 
disoomforted, and went away. 

Sbe laa to herself a sweet girlish 
laugh, went down the great avenue of 
limes, wondering why she cared so much 
for being alone, wondering what was bid in 
the summer morning. And then she began 
to think of Alen Branston and E!msthorpe 
Woods. Sbe bad loved them with a won 
pone tt Bhe +a been aa to 
spend loag hours in those sotitudes, 
and she wondered if he would be willing to 
allow strangers there. 

“Alan Branston of EF} *"mahe 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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rose hurried) 
hest re on which e man’s 
rest, the — os on her 
en bead and fi »wer like , 

“Do not It me disturb you,”"’ be said; and 
agsin the wonderful power in his eyes seem- 
ed t© bold ber captive. ‘I am unfortunate 
enough to bave lost my way; I walked 
through the park. Can you tell me which 
path leads to the Hall?’ 
“The one through the avenue of limes.’ 
she said. ‘1 am going—but, no, you will 
easily find it.”’ 

“Jf you are going in that direction,’’ he 
cried eagerly, *] assure you I should be most 
grateful for your guidance.’’ 

He looked so eager, so handsome, so im- 
ploring, that she said to herself there could 
ap ne bares) gang eS steps at least in 
the same d . 

Hyscioth walked towards the lime avenue 
with bim, and then in some strarge manner 
it came out that be was Alan Branston of 
E msthorpe. While she lived she remem 
hered the little patch of yellow fl »wers at her 
feet, the tall trees overhead, the fcx gloves 
swaying as she paseed them; every little de 
tail impressed itse'f on her memory, to re- 
main ibere while life lasted. 

She raised her face to bis. 

‘‘Are you the new Squire?’ she ssid. 

He smiled, wondering how she had dis- 
covered who he was. They had resched the 
end of the avenue Jong betore he bad finish- 
ed bis eager questions about Dunwold. The 
pictnresque old Hall stood before them. 
“Why, I have brought you al! the way!”’ 
said Hyacinth in diemay. ‘There is the 
honse Lady Roeedene is on the lawn.’ 
Ile looked, and before he could say anoth- 
er word she was gone—gone back to the 
park where be had found her half an hour 
since. But all the world was changed to 
her; there was new brightness in the sun 
shine, new color onthe grass. Nothing ap 
parently bad happened, yet the world seem- 
ed quite different, and was never to be the 
same to her again. 

Sbe was balfshy when the bour tor lunch- 
eon came. As she crossed the lawn she saw 
the Mejor waiting for her and Sir Harry 
hovering inthedistance. They both looked 
somewhat curiously at her; there was a new 
light on her face. It was no longer the face 
of a child; the dawn of passion and of wo. 
manhood was on it. 

There was much talking and laughing in 
the dining room. In tbe midst of a group, 
she saw Alan Branston talking to Lady 
Rosetene, who turned quickly to her. 

‘This young lady is one of your nearest 
neigbbors, Mr. Branston,’’ she said; ‘let me 
introduce you to Miss Vane.”’ 

The lovely blushing face drooped before 
the sudden fre of admiration that she saw in 
his eyes. Neither of them said a word as to 
the previous meeting Lady Rosedene, 
with her — eyes, noticed the girl's blush, 
and a sudden idea came to her; with her 
usual impetuosity she would have spoken, 
but she restrained herself; one word might 
have spoiled the whole scheme that had sud. 
denly shaped itself in ber mind. Alan 
Branston must marry Iyacinth. He had 
wealth, a fine old Manor house, and every- 
thing that was luxurious; she had beauty, 
ard gentle training. 

“It isthe very thing,’’ ssid the lady to 
herself ‘‘Providence must have arranged 
it; there could be no more suitable marriage 
then this.*’ 

For the first time in her lite, Lady Rose. 
dene paueed for quiet reflection, and then 
turned away lest by one word she sbould 
mar what seemed to her the finest idea she 
bad ever had. 

‘‘Are vou staying here for any time?” 
asked Alan when they were alone. 

“Lady Roeedene invited me for a month.” 
Hyscioth answered; ‘‘] may remain longer. 
If my father wants me, I shal! of course go 
at once.”’ 

“I bope your father wil] not want you.”’ 
he said. “If you were to go now, I should 
feel that I had been deprived of al! the 
pleasure I anticipated from my visit. 1 did 
not mention to Lady Rosedene that I had 
met you.”’ 

A ‘ovely finsb ot color came over her face. 

“Why not?’’ she asked, with down dropt 
eyes. 

*T thought! read in r eyes that you 
won!ld rather I did not t awe it ’ 

Her heart beat faster at the words. 

*‘I did not know that my eyes told such 
stories; I must keep them closed,”’ she re- 
plied laugbingly. 

“If you do, it will be to me as though the 
sun bad set."’ be sand; and the words did not 
seem like fisttery to her. 

There wassome strange attraction to her 
In the handsome young Squire; a glamor 
sucb as had never fallen over her fell over 
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liked une sound of the name—it had a great 


her now. In some vague curious way that 
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preceding day at the number of dresses, 
now sighed not one was pretty 
enough. Hortense was very patient. 

“You could have no prettier dress than 
this, Miss Vane.”’ she said; ‘ ‘the blue is very 
pale, and the white lace looks rich and ele- 

ot.”’ 

So Hvacinth eat with sweet dreamy eyes, 
while Hortense brushed out the den 
waves of bair, and arranged the pretty dreas. 
Sbe looked like some beautiful ure cut 
from a frame. with her flower-like face—a 
lovely smile parting the fresh lipsp—her white 
neck and bare rounded arms, so fair, 80 
tender—with all the halo of youth around 
her, the first taint dawning of love giving 
to her a beauty that nothing else on earth 
could give. 





CHAPTER VII. 


T al] seemed so strange to Alan Branston. 
He had seen a hundred fair women, with 
love in their eyes and on their lips— 
pone of them had moved him. He had 

seen Court beauties, the fair women of great 
cities—pot one had lived in his heart. But 
this girl had looked with the sweet tender 
eyes of a child into his own, and bis soul 
had gone outto her, After that first glance, 
she stood apart from the whole world to 
him. Whatever might happen through bis 
fancy, the one great love of his life was for 
her. and no other should have it. 

He waited impatiently until she came 
cown into the drawing-room. N> matter 
what Lady Rosedene eaid, he should take 
her in to dinner and sit bv herside. He fe't 
already an impatient kind of jealousy lest 
any one should be before him. He stood 
near the door so that he should be able to 
join her at once. 

The door opened and she came in—lovely, 
golden, brigbt, and like a rose, so fair, to 
dainty. And as be drew near she gave him 
one of the most coy glances that ever made 
a man’s heart beat—one of the most delici- 
ous emiles that ever thrilled a man’s heart. 
There was an attractiop, a something, that 
drew them together; neither knew what it 
was, neither understood it, save that it was 
sweeter and stronger than they had imagin 
ed anyth'ng in life to be. 

y Roeedene gratified the desire of his 
beart. Soe asked him to take Miss Vane in 
to dinner. Nether ot them saw the corri- 
dors or the doors. They sat at the sumptu- 
ously spread dinner-table almost without an 
idea of what was on it. The whole world 
was glorified to them. They ate ambrosia 
from golden plates; they sipped nectar from 
golden cups. 

Lorg be‘ore the dinner was over Alan 
Branston had lost himzelf in the light of 
Hyacioth’s eyes. More than ons present 
smiled to see how completely they had for 
gotten the world in each other. Some sighed 
as they smiled; for the golden hours of youth 
and love fiy s> quickly. It was pretty to 
ree. He was so handsome, so gallant, so 
brave, with a careless laugh, a happy emile 
in hiscark eyes; be had a rich ringing voice, 
and a chivalrous easy manner. He was the 
beau ideal of & lover—ardent, poetical, 
pleasant in every word and look with a 
lordly protecting air that was irresistible. 
She was so dainty in colorand shape. so per. 
fect in her fresh girlish loveliness, that she 
looked more hike one of the sweet flowers 
she was named after than anything else. 

It was pretty to see the light in her eyes 
and the flush of expectation on her face when 
the ladies in the drawing-room awaited the 
coming of the gentlemen. Some subtle at- 
traction drew Alan at once to her side. He 
took the chair nearest to her, and, as Lady 
Rosedene expressed it to herself, remained 
there ‘sa fixture’ all the evening. Some 
‘ charitable lady,’’ as Alan mentally called 
her, sat down to the piano, and under cover 
of the music he was able to talk. 

‘LT have been trying to think,” he said, 
‘what it is of which your eyes remind me. 
The blue of them recalls something to my 
memory, and I hardly know what it is. 1 
have it!’ he cried suddenly. “They are of 
the same color as the deep blue cornflowers 
that grow in France.”’ 

“They grow in England too,” answered 
—. 

“Yes; but they look poor when compared 
with the blue ones that bloom under the 
warm skies of France. J sha’! take the corn 
flower for my favorite flower, as Napoleon 
took the violet, and the Bourbons the li! 

I will alter the arms of our family, and add 
& corrflower to them.” , 





“All _— my eyes are blue?’’ she asked 


ait. 














is 
and the evening was over betore—to 


it had seemed to —~ , 

“Ig your pame H bh?” be asked 
her a few ty *T heard Lady 
7 : you so.” 

“Yes. It was my mother’s choice,”’ she 
answered simply; and she told him how 
proud her young mother had been of the 
beautiful white hyacinths, and bow in dying 
peg mty asked that their name might be 
to ber. 

A sudden yleam of tenderners came into 
his eyes, as she told bite of her qt'et home, 
and the solitary man whose oaly happiness 
consisted in watching over his wile’s grave. 

‘‘How real everything-must be to = 
he said—‘‘how real all love and sor. 


row!’ 


reality from most 

away from sorrow in the 
upon love as a jest; to you they are both sa- 
cred and solem.”’ 

‘They are part of heaven.” she answered 
simply. ‘‘My father says that love is a tree 
—tbe roots are on earth, the flowers are in 
heaven. He says sorrow is the fire that pre- 
pares us*for heaven.”” 

; He looked at the lovely guileless young 
ace. 

“And you believe what your father 
teaches no doubt?’’ he said. 

‘Cerainly. I think my father is one of 
the wisest as he is one of the simplest men 
on earth.”’ 

It wae pretty to watch how they liked to 
stea] off into the grounds, believing that no 
one noticed them. When Lady R pe 
saw them in the avenue of limes, she would 
sav j stingly— 

‘Do not go down by the lime trees—our 
young lovers are there.’’ 

Ms jor Tarne apd Sir Harry gave up hope. 
Every one in the household seemed to bave 
n kindly interest in Miss Vane and Mr. 
Branston. Those who were old renewed 
their youth in watching this pretty love 

m. 

It was plearant to watch Hyacinth’'s face 
when her lover was near. Its fitful flushes, 
happy smiles love lit eyes. the sunsbine 
that seemed to emanate from ber, made 
everything around appear bright. Lad 
Roeedene was delighted. She had plann 
what the world was pleased to call many 
good matches; bat this was different from 
anvoftbem This was a case of true love, 
such as she seldom had to deal with. and 
her ladyship grew young again as the 
watched it. 

It was so pleasant to see Hyacinth’s fair 
face looking like a rose that had been gath 
ered by her young lover. 

The old, old story ran its length—there 
were lovers’ quarrels, half hours when to 
both of them the lovely bright world was 
only a funeral vault, when every hope seem- 
ed ended, caused perhaps by one word mis. 
understood. There were hours when she 
feltsure he did not care for her, and he 
feared it was all a mistake to imagine tbat 
she loved him. They were due to petly 
lovers’ quarrels that had in them pathos 
enough to make one weep, and comedy 
enough to make one laugh, and the old 
story was told over again by them to the 
same rhythm, the same music, the same 
smiles and tears, as accompany it every- 
where. 

Alan Branston was happy as a man could 
be—brave, quick. energetic. ardent, bope 
ful; while Hyaciath gave herself up 10 4 
passionate happiness was almost pitiful 
to see. 

The day came when Alan sought bis fair 
young love and asked her to be his wife— 
neither of them forgot it in the dark bours 
of the future the th had before them. 
One afternoon Alan bad grown desperate, 
and had said to himself that he must speak 
to her that same evening, that he mus 
bave her promise to become his wife. Ua- 
der cover of a song he w red to her— 

“Hyacinth, the stars are shining; do you 
think you ¢ uld steal out into the aoe, 
nue for five minutes? IT have something 
must say to you; the words are burning ™Y 
heartaway. Will you come?” 

She looked at with a shy hurried 


Oe ae is so import 


ly. 
“Can you aot gues, my darlirg? ©. 


Hyacinth, do try to manage it! {must 
speak to you.”’ . 

“You are speaking to me now,” sbe ssid 
with a happy smile. 


“I know it—with forty eyes looking 0! 
Come out under the are ay darling; 





Want to see you alone, where I may whisp 
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a Wil you come my 
b yours. 

host You will not be missed for five 
pipu'es end I can may al) I have tomy in 
thet time.” 

Her bearwbeat fast, her eyes fell before 
the fre of Bis The passion of his words 
“| will omme.” sbe raid. 


five minutes. I want to tell you how much 
I Jove you, to ask you if you will be my 
wife?’ 


He drew ber to bim and clarped bis arms 
round her; he seemed as though he bad 
pot patience to weit until the words fel! 
from his lips. He said over and over 

io— 

*] Jove you, my darling; I want to give 
all my lifeto you. I will love you until I 
die Sav you will be my wife. sweet.” 

She raised ber head from his breast and 
looked at him. 

‘Do you really wish me to be your 
wifer” she asked in trembling, loving 
wonder 

“More than that,’’ he replied, kissing ber 
sweet lips; “I pray you to be my wife; and 
I swear that, if you refuse. T shall not care 
to live another moment. Do you love me, 
Hyacinth?” 

“Yes,”’ she whirepered. 

“Will you be my wife?’’ he asked; and 
her answer. bu’ one word, ws sweet as the 
sweetest whisper of a summer wind over a 
bed of lilies. 

Then followed for them a few minutes 
that were like minutes passed in Elysium. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Matchmaking. 


BY Cc. QO. 














ARTA,” said Mrs. Allerton to her 
niece, while they were dressing. ‘‘T 
hope you will do your beat to appear 
to advantage at Mrs. Rowland's party 
this evening 

“Why, aunt?’’ inquired her piece. 

“Need you ask?’ said Mra Allerton. ‘Is 
aot Mr Lyndon to he there f’’ 
a it probable that he will,’’ said 

a 


“And is not that sufficient reason for you 
to exert all your powers of pleasing?’’ con- 
tinved her aunt. 

_ “IT don't know why you should be at par. 
ticular pains to please him, more than any 
other verson,’’ returned Maria. 

‘What a cirl you are!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Allerton, ‘Don't you know that one day 
he will come into, possession of # princely 
fortnne.”’ 

‘I have heard so,”’ said Maris: ‘‘and that 
is the reason—or at least one of the reasons, 
whv I am determined to take no more pains 
to p'ease him than any one else.”’ 

“Any peracn who was ever acquainted 
with James Wa'singham, might know that 
yom were his daughter,”’ said her «unt 
“He might have had the prefix of ‘Right 
Honorable’ to his name. if he had not been 
00 afraid of earning the character of a place- 
hunter!” 

“My dear aunt.”’ said Maria, “just let 
things take their course, and I daresay they 
will come out rightin the end. Young men 
are not half so blind as they are supposed 
to be. and do not, if the truth be known, at 
al) relist heing angled for.” 

Maria Walsingham, when her toilette was 
completed. never ap better, for hers 
was a style of beauty which needed not 
the foreign aid of ornament; and had she 
been as anxious as her annt to see Algernon 
Lyndon kneeling at her shrine she could 
not have adopted a mote judicious course 

It had been Mrs Allerton's intention to 
arrive at Mrs Rowland’s party fashionably 
late but the obstinacy of her neice relative 
to dressing plainly, caused her to alter ber 
mind and she and Miss Walsingbam were 
the first who were ushered into the brilliant 
meme, ' 

D about fifteen minutes the guests hegan 
© arrive in rapid succession. Though Meria 

id not hear the name of Algernon Lyndon 
announced. she was soon aware of his pres. 
7 by the eagerness with which a number 
Dern sack of whom bad ene .er mene up- 

a the s 
where hiss» mes z 

“Is your niece, Mies Walsingbam, pres- 
ent ?”’ Geunen Mrs. Rostlin of’ Mire. Aller- 
ton. one of the ladies who helped to form the 
circle, at whoee side stood Florence, ber 


daughter, a young lady of brilliant compk x 
loo, with d 
oe hemi 4 rear bandeau sparkling amid 


“She is,”’ replied Mrs. Allerton, in a con- 
Mrained manner, as she mentally contrasted 
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“It may be,”’ said Algernon L ‘that 
Mrs Rowland invited her ey of 
philanthropy.”’ 

“If en,” said Florence, ‘‘she carries ber 
ideas of philanthropy to an «xtent which I 
should call quixotic, I don't think that « 
jady S508 Baht to leune such an ancient- 

ing men of humanity to mar «6 
brilliant and select party.’’ 


think you called her.’’ 

‘Mrs. Allerton,”’ ssid Florence, rather 
a bruptly addressing that lady, ‘“‘we have 
been wondering who that queer looking per- 
00n is vour niece anpears to be on such inti 
—_ terms with. Perhaps you can enlighten 
us?’’ 

* No—I never saw her before,’’ was Mrs. 
Allerton's teply. 

“Really, Mrs. Allerton,”’ said Mre Rust. 
lin, “your piece might have remained at 
bome aad regaled herself with a conversa 
tion with your housekeeper. Bless us, the 
spell is mat last! See she has left her 
fascinating ae and is coming this 
wav, conducted by Mr. Rowland.”’ 

They all imagined that Miss em mr 
was going to join them. but they soon found 
that the piano, not they, was what consti 
tuted the attraction. 

When she commenced her song, the most 
inveterate talkers were for once silenced. 
The pure, dulcet tones of her voice possessed 
for them a still greater charm than the con. 
tinuous buzz of their own. : 

“Your niece is bicoming decidedly old- 
farhioned in her tastes,’’ said Mrs. Restlin 
addressing Mrs. Allerton. ‘‘I positively 
g that song when I was a young 


‘You who have so recently come froni 
Germany, the land of song.” Mre_Rustlin 
wenton to say, as she turned from Mrs. Al- 
lerton to Lyndon, ‘‘must find an old Scotch 
ballad like the one Mies Walringham chooses 
to entertain the company with, particularly 
dull and tiresome.’’ 

‘On the contrary,’’ was the reply, ‘‘it is 
particularly grateful. It is one of my favor 
ites partly on accovnt of its simplicity and 
pathos, and partly because it is the favorite 
of one who has ever since my remembrance, 
been the same as a mother to me,”’ 

‘Jt is natural that you should like it then,”’ 
said Mrs Rustlin. ‘‘The lady you allude to 
is an excellent woman, I have heard. Flor 
ence. you agree with me, I know?” 

* Certainly,’’ was the young lady's rep'y. 
“Nothing, in my opinion, exhibits the char- 
acter of young persons in a more charming 
and amiab'e Jighttban an endeavor to as 
similate their tastes to those of their parents 
and guardians.”’ 

Mrs. Rustlio and her daughter exchanged 
smiles, while Algernon Lyndon, who bad 
for some time been meditating his escape, 
took advantage of an opening in be circle, 
to slip quietly away. The ladies, who bad 
so long held him in duresse, silently 
watched bim till they saw him approach the 
elderly lady with whom Miss Walsingham 
had ‘been on such excellent terms. 

He remained only long enough to ex- 
change a few words with her. and then ap- 
proached the piano, where Miss bea 
ham, having consented to sing another old- 
fasbioned song, was still seates. 

‘ You must introduce me to Miss Wa'sing 
ham,”’ said Algernon, aside to Mr. Row 
Jand, ‘‘as soon as she has finished her 


song.” 

yy ou show your good taste in requesting 
it,’ ssid Mr. Rowland. 

Maris, though so firmly pre-determined 
not to like Mr. Lyndon, had found her reso- 
lution giving way before the introduction 
took place; and now, while ebe listened to 
bis just, and even eloquent remar made 
without the least attempt at difplay, ber 
pri judices, which had their true origin in 
the excessive and fulsome praise lav sbed on 
bim by her aunt and others, vapished like 
the mists of morning. 

While Mre. Rustlin and her daugbter, and 
others «qualiy interested, regarded her with 
envious snd jealous eyes, Mrs. Allerton 
could scarcely restrain an open manifesta- 
tion of triumph. 

* e * * . 

‘What is the matter, Florence?’ said 
Mrs Rustlin to ber daughter. who, having 
jast returned from some morning calls, 
seated berself on the sofs; with & manner 
and with a countenance expressive of angry 

tement. 
wr pever was so vexed in my life,” said 


Plorence. - 


fasbionable attire of tn day 


“I won't believe it,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Rust-* 


“Tt is true.”’ anid Florence, ‘for I had my 
from Mre. Rowland.”’ 


me ie up with regard 
be Mrs 
wh 


pndon ; 
y that sly Maria 
tentive to her. She bas not the least ides, I 
the mesk 


Daring this collequy between Mrs. Rust- 
lin and ber daughter, Mra. Allerton, with an 
air which showed she had never on apy 
prior occasion held so exalted a place in her 
Own esteem, was copgratulating her niece. 

‘I thought,” Mra. A es 
would stand no chance of attracting Mr. 
Lyndo.a's attention; but never, at any mo- 
ment, did | tremble for you as when I saw 
you so completely ep in conversation 
with that antiquated looking woman. Mr. 
L , too, snowed himeeif tq be 
of more moral coursge than I could have 
given any young man of fashion credit for 
Ee Sw went and spoke to the old 

| Ad 

‘As you sy,” returned Maria, proudly, 
‘Mr Lyndon d show himself possessed or 
more moral courage than some young men 
I bave seen Mr. Dudley Melton, for in: 
stance, who caused ® sensalion last 
year, was ashamed of his own motber—one 
of the most intelligent, intellectual women 
I ever met with, because she was ignorant 
ot some of the conventionalities of fashion 
able life I suspect aunt, you have not yet 
heard who the lady is to whom Mr. Lyndon 
was 80 condeecending.’’ 

*‘No, I have not,’’ was the reply. 

‘Jt was Mrs. Payton ’’ said Maria. 

‘What! His rich aunt ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Allerton. 

**Yes,”’ replied Maria, ‘‘she had been at 
Mr. Rowland's several days, and the party, 
by Mr. Lyndon's suggestion. was out of 
compliment to her. She suffers from low 
spirits, and he hoped it would have the ef 
fect to cheer her. 

A call from Mr Lyndon gave a pleas 
ant interruption to their conversation. He 
appeared to great advantage—betier a thou 
sand times, Mra Allerton said, than she 
had ever seen him before. 

Wen, several weeks afierwards, Mrs. 
Allerton found that he had offered bimself 
to her nicce, and was accepted, she said : 
‘‘Mre, Payton can give a fortune to her ne- 
phew, but I, by my tact and clever man 
agement, shal] succeed in «curing both a 
fortune and a busband for my niece.’’ 

This assertion, though in moments of coo] 
refiection it appeared rather odd to herself, as 
well as others, was repeated so of ten that 
she ultimately imsgined it to be true. 





A Borprr Party —The first rettiers of 
Bonlder, Colorado, went there in 1858. In 
1858 quite a number came, apd «ome sixty 
lug houses were erected before 1860 stepped 
in. Of there -g houses but a jew remain. 
Christmas, 1859 saw a jovial crowd of dan. 
cers in one of tnese houses, windowless, we 
believe, at that time. The hardy pioneers, 
when after fun, had it. On the night ia 
question about two hundred sons of toi] and 
seekers of gold and their fortunes and seven. 
teen ladies had aseembled at the above- 
named place to parteke of a frontier Terpsi- 
chorean. Marinus G Smith was then one 
of the beaux of the town, and bis dress suit 
consisted of a pair of seamless sacks, and 
colcred blue by the aid of logwood. A lady 
now living in town bad an elegant dress 
made out of flour sacks colored by the aid of 
logwood There were few white sbirts in 
the neighborhood then, most of the pioneers 
wearing woolen or fisnpelones. A man w''h 
a white shirt was in style, and could dance 
with his coat cft; a man without any would 
wear 8 coat buttoned up totheneck. Coats 
for dancing purposes did not seem to be any 
too pumercus, cons quently, the pioneers 
helped each other out. For instance, Alf 
Nichols bad six white shits, which were all 
at that ball, and the coats of these six white- 
shirted fellows went to cover the backs of 
smeone else. When one fellow had had a 
dance be would kindly loan bis coat to 
another, and then his turn would come, and 
so the white shirts and long coats were 
dancing al] night, and went round among 
the two bundred men. There were no wal! 
flowers among the seventeen ladies. As for 
the supper, it was a grand sfisir. Waeh- 
boilers tull of coffee, t bunks of biack- 
tailed deer, rebbits, game, and delica- 
cies brought from the Biates in cans, al! 
went to make up a glorious supper, one that 
the partakers would like to see repeated. 
They may not have been much style but the 
seataless sacks and flour begs saw as much 
pure e: jvyment as does the finest and most 





Wardsworth loved the daisy—as all poets 
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singer acorrding to the adaptation of each 
part to the voice indicated upon them. 
OLp Watcnrs —I!p 1504 watches began 
to come from Germany to apd ibe 
poreses, ee worden vin Sao at 
menee s'z2, and bung in a rich case from the 
peck, end fops wound up with 
Groat eve teen slightiy + ected es 
m ve teen 
of weatber, end ae - oat of 
time in wet Novembers Country people 
eometimes carried pocket dials in the shepe 
of brass rings, with « slide and 


to be regulated to the season. 
Tux Mowance Strit « Mati Se. 


ier tl 


struck up a 
paused to = eel > i 
mem aR pest; BO 
Coaer the em quseer of Austerliz bat the 
inpocent bappy schoolboy at Brients; 
dismounting from bis hrree, be seated 
self on the stump of an old tree, and burst 
into tears. The rock was smiiten, and jiv- 
ing waters came gushing from ft! 


Surrressxp Bisies —The following are 
reisbie examples of suppressed Bibles: 
1588--Ao English Bite in folio, printed at 
Pers, unfin'sied. 1543—Dutch Bible by 
Jacob Van Leisvelt. The sixth and best 
edition given by Leisvelt, and famous as 
being the cense cf this printer being be- 
headed. 1556-French Bible by Rene 
Benoist, Pare 1566 folio, three volum 
completed. 1622—wedish Bib'e, prirt: 
at Lubeck, jo 4.0, very defective. 1666 
A German Bible rvinied at Helms'eds, in 

oply, 40. 1671—A French Bible 
arolles, in folio qpotaining only the 
of Genesis Exodus, and the first twenty- 
three chapters of Leviticus. 


Cutnxzsz Vexznation ov Parser —The 
Chinese profess a superstitious veneration 
for psper The history of its invention is 
Inst in the obecurity of their fantastic annals 
but they believe that respect for this mate- 
rial was enjoined by the sages of antiquity. 
They never put to profane uses any paper 
on which written characters are tobe seen, 
and avoid treading —_ the coarsest wrap- 
pers that sre marked with the symbols of 
human tbought Weare even told by re- 
cent travelers that a certain class of B wzes 
make it their specis! mission to p'ck up 
peglected sc'aps of fibrous tissue to reseue 
them from profanation, and to burn them 
solemnly in p:godas betore the images of 
their saints. 


TRAVELING Wacrns --There bave been 
traveling wagers, apd none of the least 
singular of such was that of Mr. Whalley, 
an Irish gentleman (.nd who, we believe, 
edited Ben J >nson's works ) who, for a 
very considerable w«ger, £20000, it was 
said. set -n'on Monday tne 221 of Sep- 
tember 1788 to walk to Constantinople and 
back sgsin in one year. This wager, how- 
ever whimsica!, is not without a precedent. 
Some years ago a baronet of fortune, 
Sir Henry Liddel, laid a considerable wager 
that he would go to L«pland, bring home 
two females cf that country and two rein- 
deer ina given time He performed the 
Journey end «flected bis purpose in ever 
respect. The Lep'and women lived wit 
bim about a yesr, but desiring to go back to 
their own country ‘he baronet furnished 
them with means and money. 


Srirstytep Saints —The manner in 
which our venerable Puritan ancestors used 
the Indians, to ay the least of it, was a 
little summary. As an instance, it is told 
that soon afier the settlement of the town 
ot New Haven, several perecns went over 
to what is pow the town of Miilord, where, 
Onding the soi! very good, they were desir- 
ous to: fiect o settlement: but the premises 
were in tLe possession of the Indians and 
some conscientious scruples arose as to the 
propriety of dispers'ng and expelling them. 
To test the cwe a church meeting was 
called, and the matter was determined by 
solemn vote of that sscred body. Afier 
several speeches had been made in relation 
10 the su! ject,thev proceeded to pass votes — 
the first was the following: ‘Voted that the 
earth is the Lord s and the fulnessthereof. ’’ 
This passed in the + ffi-mative, and ‘ Voted 
that the earth is given to the saints.’’ This 
wag alan determined like the forme:—oem. 
con —3!. ‘Voted we are the saints,” 
which passing without a diseenting voice, 
the title was c»wsidered indisputable, and 
the Indisns were soon compelled to evacu- 
ate the and relinquish the possessions 
to the owners. 
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ST a. 6 


*o , hushed, and sweet, and white, 
a fever & roar wieaow att 
Beart to break. 


Oo cothy Paging on hte Ste, 


a peg ervemble mace bs eult 


Tia wind, Between the silences, 

Came and kissed his eyes, 

anaa back tnto the trees, 
Sang y lullaptes. 


trom across the bboring hill, 
sory embrowned with onede, 


be whi wil 
* Was Jotned to tnat he played. 


And the wear river for his sake 
Moaned sad as one foriorn, 

The while be sang nie Des t would break 
Aed sang her cruei scorn. 


At middie night the ditty sung 
So tenderiy, gave o'er, 
age se : brig (tresses overhung 
fate of sycamore. 
And down the river, soft and light, 
boat rowed on and on, 


é 
And Leonore, the sweet ani pyrite, 
Was from ber piliow gone. 


vain searced the riverside— 
ia vain y searched the grove, 
Por ali the strengin of woman's pride 
he weakness i{ abe love. 


HUNTED DOWN; 


The Purpose of a Life, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ND what of the faithful, enduring, long 
svuffsring Leonora—a child almost in 
years, 8 woman in sorrows—oh, how 
many dreary years of silent sorrow she 

had lived in those shortWive months. since 
Ezerton went away! She never said any 

thing; she read and wrote. and went on 
with all the occupations she had been used 
to, and was so quiet and crave, as she had 
always been, that even Margaret and Isbel 
thought her more hopeful; but Julian, who 
knew her 80 weil, read her teariess ca) mness 
better, and he saw that the child's heart was 
breaking. 

‘Leonora, my dear child,’’ he said, one 
afternoon, when they were alone, ‘‘you 
make me very anxious about you; you are 
killing yourself.’’ 

**The sooner it is over, the sooner to 
sleep,’ ’’ said Leonora, bowing her face on 
his shoulder. 

‘My dear child,’’ said Julian, ng his 
arm round her, and speakiog in his tender, 
gentile way, ‘‘dol not suffer toot Have I 
<neseup to bear without the fear of losing 

toot’ 

He knew well how to reach her heart; 
the slight tinge of reproech, gentle as it was, 
touched her to the quick. 

* Oa, Julian, forgive me!"’ said Leonora. 
“TI can't help it. I don't mean to grieve 


“But you do,’’ said Julian. ‘‘How do 
re vy: I poaee Set whee I see you almost 
rooping day y before my eyes? 
It le dreadful to bear." die 
She was silent; but he felt her slight form 
quiver in every nerve, and resent he 
said, ‘Rouse yourself, my little sister. 
Barely if I can hope, you can do 80 toot 
Should we not trust in God, and bow to the 
stroke of Heaven ?"’ 
*T can't bend before the blast and rise 
" gaid Leonora, almost sionately. 
*‘] must bow to the storm—and die!"’ 
‘Aud is not that defying Heaven, my 
darling Leonora?" 
‘Oa, Juan! Death isal! I ask!—al) I 


yon speak so, child!’’ said Julian, ener- 
— *You who have faced death in 
ble form of midnight murder! You. 

who even now bear on your breast the proof 
of how frightfully near sudden death you 
once were, call greveall you ask and 
y fori Leonora, oo yes forget that after 

is eternity? Wall all your high love 

and noble faith for Angelo purchase you a 
to Heaven? Rather have you not 
bh instead, and so wor 
shipped it that He who said. ‘i am the Lord 
thy God, thou shalt have none other gods 
bas, love, chastened 

not for the death 


i 


E 


him, aw 6 almost convulsively, 
spare me! have mer- 


He kissed her brow, end gently soothed 
her; and, when she grew calmer, whispered 
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words of hope till he won from her - 
faint smile, and a whispsred ‘ Dear Jalien, 
if it were possibie to do so, I Jove you better 
than ever I did before. 1 will never 


“Ave you angry with met’’ ssid Jalian. 

“Abi no, J ’ she replied; ‘‘rather 
am I grateful to you.’ And she bowed her 
bead, and kissed his hand. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


ETTERS,” said Julian, coming in to- 
wards the middle of the next day with 
several in his hand; ‘‘one for you, Miss 
Arundel; here, Isbel, are two; and for 

you, Leonora, throwing several into ber lap, 

‘a lot of business letters; one, I dare sweer, 

from some muff of a constituent, asking for 

an appointment.”’ 

Coaatituents seem to think that mem- 
bers are made of appointments,’’ said Leo- 
nors. ‘What Js your letter, Julian ?’’ 
‘From my-—trom Marion R chester,” 
said the artist, remembering Margaret's 
presence jost fn time. 

There was a silence while he read, and 

then he put the letter in his wife's hand, 

with three words in Italian, which made 

Leonora rise quickly, and read it over Is 

bel's shoulder; no rudeness in any of them 

to Margaret, who was occupied with her 
own letter. 

Marion's letter contained briefly the tale 

of her happiness, and an earnest entreaty 

from herself and Austin, for Julian and Is- 
hel to come down as soon as they could. 

None of the three so deeply interested in 

her fate spoke; and, indeed, before they 

could do so, the door opened, and a servant 
appesred. 

**Mics de Calaara,”’ he said, ‘‘your ser 

vant, Burns, is here, and desires to see you 

directly "’ 

The Castilian rose calmly, but with a face 

80 white. that Julian followed her out; and, 

laying bis hand on her shoulder to stay her, 

said to the servant, *‘Where is 3urns? ’ 

‘In the breakfast-room, sir,’’ was the re- 

ly. 

ON Very well.”’ said Julian. ‘‘Leonora,’’ 

he added, in French, ‘I will go into the 

next room. If you want me, knock at the 
wall.’’ Soe bent ber head and glided away. 

In the breakfast room was Burns, but 

with such a look of agitation, alarm, and 

perplexity in bis face, that for a moment 

Leonora’s very heart stood still, and it re- 

quired ali her strong will to speak as calmly 

asshecid. ‘‘What has happened, Burns! 

Tell me the worst at once,”’ 

“On, Miss Leonora, I hope you'll excuse 

me. | can't understand what has happened, 

but you must come back with me.’’ 

‘What has bappened?’’ she repeated, 

resting her hand heavily on a table near 

her. 

Startled by her stern tone and manner, 

the old man spoke more quietly. 

‘This morning. Miss Leonora,’’ said he, 

‘not long ago, a fly stopped at the door just 

as I was crossing the hall, so [ stoppea to 

see who it was. A very pretty foreign 
looking lady got out, and, in rather broken 

Eaglish, asked ‘If the Signor Angelo Eger 

ton had arrived yet—whether he was at 

home? ‘No, ma'am,’ saya; ‘but you can 
see his ward, Miss de Caldara, who man 
ages everything; and showed her into the 
morning room, and followed her to ques 
tion her, for you see how she might have 

been a swindler, or something bad. 8o I 

told her very politely that should be 

obliged to her for her name, in order to 
send for you. Then she up and said, very 
agitated like ‘Send tor this Signora, direct. 

lv, then, for I am ill, and tell her I am Lady 

Egerton, 8.r Angelos wife.’ ‘Ma'am, that s 

impossible,’ says I, flatly. Ob, Miss Leo 

nora.’’ he exclaimed, “how ghastly you 
look? Is what she says true?”’ 

‘Hush!’ said the Spaniard, touching 
him. ‘ No, my faithful Burns, it is a mis. 
take; but keep your own counsel. You 
have, I see, brought a carriage. I will join 
you directly.”’ 

She left the room, and for some ten min. 
utes Burns was alone; then she returned 
dressed, and he followed her 

Julian Rothesay stood at the carriage door, 
he handed her in sprang in himself, and 
bade Burns drive fast, and the noble grays 
did their part so well. that in a very short 
time they reached St James's Square. 

‘Now, Burps,’’ said Leonora, ‘‘I will go 
up to the library, and you show this lady up 
to me there.’ 

She and Julian ascended the staircase; he 
went into her own boudoir, and she entered 
the library which was opposite. 

The room looked and felt cold and de 
serted, and Leonora shivered as she threw 
cft her hat and mantle, and crossed to the 
cbeerless, fireless hearth. and took her stand 

there with the almost unconscious feeling of 
guarding the sacred hearth and the house. 
hold gods that so many memories had made 
hailowed to her, from the intrusion of the 
stranger who claimed the right which so 
Hd years of faith and devotion had given 


The door opened, and a lady clasely 
veiled entered. It was e strange and trying 
position for Leunora—ebe herself all but 
~ ae s wife, and confronting a woman 

claimed that position—but even then 
her natural self-control did not fail her; but 
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pevra del's Scala. a 

* Barely we have met before!’ exclaimed 
the Italian in her own tnaguages ‘there is 
something in your face that remember. 
Ob, 8 ! tell _me, in mercy, where my 
husbs Angelo E 1, is 

*“Bignors,”’ said the Castilian, gently, and 
in the same tongue, ‘‘you are the victim of 
some strange mistake. Sir Angelo Egerton 
is unmarried; and, moreover, he never saw 
you ia bis life.” 

“Never saw mel’ repested the Italian, 
passionately ‘‘You stand there so calmly 
and tell me that! Listen, Signora. He came 
to Bologna, and on the strength of a former 
scquaintance in traveling he came fo my 
aunt's house; he won my heart, and last 
Jane we were married. e was kind at 
first, but more than a month ago be left me 
suddenly. I pass over my despair. I had 
money and jewels, and when days became 
weeks, and be did not return, I became con- 
vinced that he had deserted me, and re- 
turned to Eogland.”’ 

She paused a moment, and then went on 
in a more agitated manner. 

‘I determined to claim, and vindicate my 
rights for the sake of my unborn child, and 
I came to Eogiand, and straight on to your 
city of London; for I remembered his say- 
ing that his house was here—at your great 
station near the river.’’ 

‘‘London Bridge,’’ ssid Leonora. 

‘Ab, yes,’’ said the Italian. ‘Well, there 
I asked the inspector, as they called him. 
and asked him bow I could fined the address 
of a pereon in London, for I thought he must 
know. He was very kind, seeing that I was 
a foreigner, and alone, ‘and he asked me who 
T wanted. I told him the Signor Angelo 
Egerton, and he asked me if I meant Sir 
Angelo Egerton, the member of Parliament? 
I said ‘Yes, it must be the same;’ and then 
he took me int» an five, and looked ina 
huge red book which he called a Directory, 
and then put me and all { bad in a carriage, 
and told the coachman to drive the lady to 
Sir Angelo Egerton’s, 8t James's Square.” 

She had spoken so rapidly and incohe 
rently, half in broken Eoglish. half in Ital- 
ian, and that not the pure Tuecan which 
Leonora spoke, and was 80 agitated, that it 
required all the Castilian’s attention to fol- 
low her; and when the unfortunate lady 
ended with a passionate burst of tears, Leo- 
nora for a moment hardly knew what to say 
or do, for she had as much deslike to ‘‘a 
tcene’’ as any man ever had. She heritated 
only a moment, and then she bent over Ge- 
nevra, and soothed her as only a woman 
caa, till she grew more calm, and then Le- 
onora spoke. 

“Your story is a sad one; you have been 
crurlly deceived and forsaken, but not by 
Augelo Egerton. Look at this, and say 
whether your busband was like it.’’ 

There were several photographs on the 
mantlepiece; she opened one and held it 
out. 

‘This is Angelo Egerton, S'gnora,’’ said 
Leonora. ‘ Does that face look like the face 
of a man who could be false to all faith and 
honer?’’ 

“No, no. Oh! Holy Mother! have pity 
on me!"’ cried the Italian. ‘ This man has 
deep sad gray eyes, and hair as black as 
yours; and my husband has black eyes and 
beautiful strange looking golden hair, dark, 
but burnished.”’ 

Leonora started, and turned ghastly white, 
and for a moment everything seemed black 
darkness—black with the utter sense of 
misery that had fallen on her in that mo- 
ment. The whole truth flashed acroas her 
—ay, worse than the truth. Arthur Vivian 
had discovered Egerton's pursuit, murdered 
him, and taken his name to deceive the poor 
girl, who was another victim of his reckless 
villainy! But she was too proud to let a 
stranger see her agony; and stern self com 
mand had so completely grown a second na- 
ture, that ina moment she recovered her 
calmness. “Listen,” she said. Should you 
know a picture of him?’ 

‘‘Yes—ah, yes, Signora,’’ she replied. 

*‘Here ia one.”’ said Leonora, taking from 
the mantlepiecea photograph of the purtrait. 
“Ts that your husband?’ 

Genevra took it, and gazed at it with dil 
ating eyes and quivering lips; then she 
threw jt from her, and clasped her hands on 
her brow 

“It is! it is! 
what am |?” 

Leonowg took both her hands in her own. 
‘Look at me,”’ she said, quietly and firmly. 
‘‘and tell me, Genevra, were you married 
openly and fairly, ard by priest. B:2 calm, 
for you injure yourself by such agitation. 
Now, tell me.”’ 

“It was in the Church of Our Lady that 
pA in —. the replied; “‘openly 
and fairly, according to the rites, y 
— to our churek.” abet 3) 

‘To your church—he is an atheist: 
you are his wedded wife,’’ said ern: He 

“His pamet” she asked, ‘Tell me his 
wy he 

“is it for me to ken a h a 
wife? ssid the Spaniard, recoiling. “Boctgh 
that his name is Arthur Vivian, and that [ 
know no good of him. He has been a bitter 
enemy to me and mine.”’ 

“Tam alone and torlorn—e stranger to 


Who and what is he? and 


a Sa 








your 
wife.’’ ssid the Italian, rising, . 
‘ Genevra!’’ said Leosora. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Jee ROTHESAY and Leonora 


BE 


very readily decided what to. do 
Genevra Vivian, as must 
her. Both for the of 
manity, and because she was lin 
stranee chain that they felt was 
surely drawing to its end, and 
ressed her determination to remain 
fand, they decided to place ia 
ments suitable to her means, which 
poss] of her valuable jewels would 
comfortable. Leonora napoened to 
very worthy couple, whom she had 
friended—old tradesmen of Sir 
who had lodging: to let; and there she 
the unfortunate Italiana, nga 
Mrs. Slater as her personal at ant... 

Leonora had a most painful and distress. 
ing scene to go through with Genevra; for 
before they left Slater's house, Julian 
her aside, and told her that she must 
tell Mrs. Vivian that her husband was un- 
der = rad pee - ‘She had 
better hear it gently,’’ he very truly ssid, 
“than suddenly, as she certainly would 
whenever Arthur was taken, and that might 
come any day;"’ and Leonora could not but 
thiok him right, and she did tell the unfor- 
tunate wife as gently as possible; and though 
sbe bore it better than she feared, Leonora 
told Julian that it had heen the most uying 
and dreadful scene she had ever gone 
through. 

The next day Julian and his young wife 
left for the North, and in the evening Lady 
Alice came to fetch Margaret to spend the 
evening with her. She wanted Leonora to 
go too, but Leonora eafd she must go over 
to St. Jsmes’s Square, avshe had npoint- 
ment with Egerton’s sol'citor, Mr. Seymour. 
on business relating to Falcontower. Would 
she come later? She answered that she 
should most probably flad other things— 
letters, perhape—requiring attention, an 
she could not promise; so they were obli 
to go and leave her. ‘ 

The truth was the poor child was worn 
out and ill; constant wearing sorrow and 
sickening anxiety had begun at last to tell 
upon her, aud she shrunk from anything 
like society; and yet anything that pre vent- 
ed her thinking was a relief, so that she was 
glad when she found herself in the carriage 
whirling along to that dear old house; atill 
more glad when she found herself once more 
seated by the fire in the old library, with 
the bloodhound Leon at her teet, and the 
grand paintings of the old masters looking 
down from the walls on her. 

Mr. Seymour came soon after her arrival; 
the business he had to transact was soon 
done, and then she was alone again. Alone, 
for a long time so buried in painful. anxious 
thought, that she did not heed or know how 
time passed, or notice the sounds which 
would certainly have otherwise attracted 
her attention, even though the thick and 
close fitting doors between her and the rest 
of the house almost mufficd them. But as 
it was she did not even hear a carriage stop, 
followed by a knock at the door, and then 
voices speaking; and then the door opened, 
and a tall, dark figure entered, silently 
that she did not hear any footfall, but was 
rather that: indefinite impression that some 
one was present which made her rise quick- 
ly and turn. 

‘‘Angelo!”’ , 

‘Leonora! my little one, my darling!” 

She was folded in his arms, close, to 
his breast, in a clasp no human power could 
have loosed, and in that moment all the suf- 
s and sorrow they had ,one through 
was forgotten, save as a dark dream that 
was past. 

He did not speak, he could not, till at last 
he held her off to gaze into the face so deep- 
ly loved; which for years had been— 


His care, his hope, and his deli¢b 
Most in nis thought, and ever in bt 


“Leonora, Leonora, how this dear face 
has change¢—how il! and a it eae 

“Ah, Angelo, the stron flower 
wither ahah the hand that cherished it is 
gone,”’ said Leonora, touchirgly. 

He half smiled. and sat down in the seat 
she had left, and Leonora knelt at his feet 
and laid her head against him, as she bad 
done when a child, winding her slender 
fogen round his hand with the old, tender, 
clinging action. 

So for a long time they remeined, and 
then she raised her head, and passed ber 
sott hand over his brow, and swept beck bie 
rich wa ’ 

“An you too are changed; this 
grave brow has more lines and this rave 
hair more gray than it had five months 8£° 

“Look at neither now, my one, 


said "4 dra her head 
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been @ fruitiess and very near « iatal 
4 Let it be forgotten. A page in my 
life obliterated.”” 

“Jt cannot be, Angelo. A page once 
read can never be and ft is one I 
have not yet read. Angelo, it has been 
such 8 dark dream!”’ 

«Poor child! poor little onet I have 
earned from Burns all that bus happened 
pere, and 1 know what you must have suf- 

He did not even ask her if she had be- 
Heved in his marriage, the proofs of 
it had been so as to have it almost par 


donable todo so. But ske understood him, 

and pressed ber lips to his band, while a 

bright tear glittered in her eye and fel); but 
ently she ssid, ‘You cannot know every- 

thing. for the worst only Julian and I know. 

Angelo, read me your page, and I will tell 
mine "’ 

‘Jt is shortly told, Leonera; it is a rough 
chain that bas bound us, if possible, closer 

ether ”’ 

Then he told her i he “r aan 
Vivian, by parsing bim one night the 
pn by 4 one Aferi; how be had then, 
diegnised as a Spaniard, Carlos de Alava, 
got hold of Alfieri, and bribed him to intro. 
duce him amongst the conspirators, pledg- 
ing himself not to betray them, and then, 
bow at the very moment when Arthur 
seemed in his power he was made a prisoner 
by the police, with all but Vivian. 

“He managed to escape,’’ said Egerton. 
“They say the devil takes care of his own. 
He bad not recognized me till I spoke, but I 
saw bim start slightly when I did so. Well, 
I was of course thrown into prison; and I 
tell you Leonora. I can understand now, by 
bitter personal experierce, whatthe Bastile, 
Chatelet, or Chateau D Eu were. I had no 
tria'—I was brought before no tribunal; and 
when I stated that I was no Spaniard or con- 
spirator. but an Englishman, and a subject 
of the Queen's, with a right of appeal to the 
English ambaseador, they disbelieved me. 
1 did not give my name, use I did not 
and do not wieh, or intend it to be known, 
what has paseed. They told me that they had 
received notice that the Spaniard would try 
and pass for an Jnglese. That shaft came 
from Vivian, I am sure. It is true my derk- 
ners and somewhat Spanish appearance told 
sgeinet me, for these foreigners seem to think 
that all Englieh people are. fair. Still, I 
could see that they 80 far thought it possible 
that my etatement of being an Englishman 
of rank might be true, that they did not 
venture to execute me as they did the rest, 
but contented themselves with keeping me a 
prisoner. I offered my jailor bribes to con- 
vey a letter to our ambassador; be said he 
dared not for his life do it. My child, those 
five months of oy have been years of 
mitery. But God was gracious, and I es- 
caped at last. Some new governor or com- 
mandant came, who made me pay a heavy 
fine or bribe, and quietly released me. Oh, 
Leonora, no one can thoroughly love free- 
dom who has not endured captivity!’’ 

She nestled closer to him, and whispered 

ntly, ‘Let the dead past bury its dead.’ 

t that dark page be forgotten, save as an- 
other link between us.’’ 

The strong man bowed his head, and tears 
fellon her upturned face. He had never 
loved her so well as then; for the sorrow 
they had just gone through had bound them, 
= 4 had said, yet closer—if that were pos- 

e. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


HERE was plenty for Egerton to do. 
He had, as be said, smiling, his constit. 
uents to address and appease for his 
long absence, and various other business 

matters to attendto. Of course the night 
before Leonora had told him all that had 
taken place in his absence, and the first 
thing he did the next morning was to write 
to Julian a few lines toask him and his wife, 
aod Rochester, and Marion. to go over to 
Falcontower the next day. Leonora would 
be there to receive them, and he himself 
would join them from Cambridge the even. 
ing of the day after. Any one who did not 
know the man, to have read the letter would 
have aa him the coldest possible per- 
#00, who did not care for Julian at all The 
b¢xt thing was to drive round to Seymour 
street, and, after remaining a short while with 
Leonora and Margaret, who warmly and 
sflectionately welcomed him, he went with 
nora tosee Genevra Vivian, who had 
been so cruelly deceived by his name. It 
was a courtesy which his high chivalry 
instinctively gave toan unfortunate lady, 
— had, however, unwittingly on his part, 
n injured through and in his name. 
fo ean while Margaret was to get all ready 
re hers and Leonora's immediate ure 
the North, under'the escort of old Wylde 
and the Castilian’s maid, a respectable mat- 
— woman, who had fur many years been 
er attendant. So they went down to Fal- 
amowes Castle, leaving Angelo to join them 


The next morning Julian, Isbel, and the 
re: ers arrived at the castle, and for the 
bold ofthe few und only mon who had vr 
befriended him. ere arte 

Bight that were cted was 


and Austin walked down to the station to 
meet him. 


* We ate a little too .””’ remarked 
the haan estiey potas ench oe to the 
“He comes Cambridge, 


“Yes; Leonora, .you know. told us that 
he bad to see his constituents.” 

“Ah, of course,”” enid Rochester. ‘By 
the way, did you see. canard in this morn- 
ing's about bim?- Our fair hostess 
showed it to nia” | Af 

“No, what was it, Rochester ?’’ 

“Only in announcing the return of ‘the 
young statesman Sir A ogelo Egerton,’ they 
were pleased to assign a reason for bis lon 
absence during the session, which ¢ 
they sald, was ‘a secret political 
abroad.’ ’’ 

Julian Jaughed and said, “They'll contra. 
dict it a to-morrow, when they find in 
his s at Cambridge that ‘urgent and 
most strictly private family affairs which had 
enter bis departure at a moment's notice, 

been the cause of his unavoidanle ab- 
sence;’ and he is such a favorite that they 
will accept his excuse, which is the true one 
after all. So,"’ he added, laughing, ‘‘the 
cali him a young statesman, dothey? He 
eight and-thirty, and he took bis first seat in 
Parliament when he was twenty one. He is 
& statesman of seventeen years’ standing.”’ 

Austin sighed, for he thought how differetn 
his own lost and wasted youth bad been. 

And those seventeen years Austin had 
worse than wasted. Julisn’s light touch 
roused him from his painful thoughts. 

‘Look, Austin, the train is coming in!” 

*‘Is he in it, I wonder ?’’ said Rochester. 

Toe train stopped as be spoke, and several 
people got out. The tall form of Egerton 
was conspicuous amongst them, and, suffer- 
ing the rest to pass him, Julian stepped for- 
wards, and the silent iron c'asp of their hands, 
as the two old friends of twenty years met, 
spoke more of the deep, strong love between 
them than any language could have done. 
Neither spoke, but Jalian linked his arm in 
Egerton's and, mingling with the rest, they 
passed out to where Austin stood apart 
awaiting them. 

‘Here is some one you knew long ago,”’ 
said Julian, stopping. 

‘Has Angelo Egerton forgotten Austin 
Rochester?’ asked Austin. 

‘‘No,”’ was the reply, and Egerton held 
out the same strong friendly hand that years 
ago had b:en tendered in vain. ‘‘No, Aus 
tin Rochester, 1 have never forgotten you. 
Welcome to Falcontower—thrice welcome 
home!”’ 

Hie paused for no reply, and they walked 
on to the castle. 

oe * . - + 

That night, in the same gloomy old library, 
where, nearly a year before, the stern, prod 
man had wept bitter tears of agony for the 
loss of his child love, and the friend of his 
youth had whispered ‘‘Hcepe! thy child-love 
lives for thee!'* in that ancient room the 
same two friends sat alone after all else were 
sleeping. 

‘There is a fate against me and a doom 
upon me,’’ said Jalian. ‘‘All ourattempts 
to take this black villain bave failed.’’ 

“Not all, Julian,’’ said Angelo, gently; 
‘tyou forget the portrait. I am as convinced 
as that Iam sitting here that that nortrait, 
and it alone, will he the means of Vivian's 
discovery. Dear Julian, you have not been 
upheld for ten years to fall at last!"’ 

‘‘Angelo, you are right. It cannot be that 
Grd will welell injustice.’’ 

There wasa silence, and then Egerton 
said, ‘ Thereisa thing I want to speak to you 
about, and that is dear Marion and her bus- 
band. His estates are mortgaged to that 
Fakes we know too well, and Rochester 
literally has only two hundred a year he can 
cill bis own; it will never do, Julian, for the 
present state of things to last, the money 
coming from the wife; it mustinevitably end 
in more misery, perhaps # second separa 
tion.”’ 

‘‘T have thought of it, Angelo, but deferred 
acting until your return,’ ssid Ju’ian. 
“Have you any plan? You know jn all these 
years I have spent so little of my income that 
it has eccumulated in your care to enough 
to do more than release bis estate, and who 
has 80 good a right as I—his wife's son?” 

“I have,” replied Egerton, ‘“‘andI claima 
right to halve it* with you, Julian; for it 
Marion is your mother. she is my dear sister; 
and moreover, there is a tie between Austin 
and me which would make him almost sooner 
take a service from me than you ”’ 

Julian smiled. and said, ‘As you will, 
Aagelo. What is the amount of the mort- 
gage the rascal Fakes holds?’ . 

“Twenty thousand pounds at least.’’ he 
replied. ‘‘My plan is timply to goto Fakes 
with the money in my band, and buy the 
mortgage deeds of him, and burn them in 
Rochester's presence.” 

“Will he fee us do it,”’ asked Julian. 

“He can’t help himself, if we will do it 
The deeds once in mv hands, he can’t compel 
me to return them to Fakes; nor can be make 
you or mé receive money of him if we don't 
choose. I tell you plainly, it is more for dear 
Marion’s sake than bie, though it is a great 
deal for himself, too, for I like him in spite 
of bis faulta. 1 thiok T had better manage it 
as ] suggested with Fakes ”’ 

‘ Certainly,” said Julian; ‘ besides you 

pounds. 





“fine frosty moonlight night, and Julian 


must draw my ten thousand 





ey, I have always placed it with 
separate beakers in my own name. I will 
write to. morrow to Seymour, sending him the 
checks and necessary iostructions to pay 
Fakes the mort eats on bany wo pr 
mortgagees There must be a deed of 
transfer, you know, which | will authorize 
moor to sign tor us.” 
ie no ok a 
“ Sa SS Ee 
any uick. He'll manage every- 
th: g.’’ q 


‘That is well,’ esid Julian, rising. ‘I 
wish we could at the same time hear of 
Vivian's arrest.’’ 

Angelo laid his hand on Julian's shoulder 
with s half sad emile, and said, ‘‘Time brings 
truth to light.’’ 

The fourth night from that the mortgage 
deeds came, and in the presence of Austin and 
his daughter, and Julian, Egerton told Austin 
what they were and flung them on the fre, 
and when Rochester remons' rated and would 
fain have refused the gift. Julian bowed bis 
head on Marion's hand and answered, ‘It 
is my giftto my mother. Let it rest.’’ 

Egerton turned his noble face to Bi ches. 
ter, and touching his wifesaid, ‘She is my 
sister Marion, and through her son she has 
suffered tor my mother's death. Let me 
mae to her and her husband some repara- 
tion; let me have the pleasure of seeing her 
happy in knowing that the inheritance of 
his fathers belong to her husband and his 
children,” _ 

How could Rochester refuse » gift which 
was made to appear an obligation to the 
giver, and given throughout with such 
thoughtful delicacy? 

Ten days after the papers had the follow- 
ing announcement, prefixed. of course, by 
the invariable ‘‘Marriage in high life.’’ 

‘‘We have to announce the marriage of 
the Conservative leader in the Lower 
House, Sir Angelo Rothesay Egerton, of 
Falcontower, M. P for Cambridge Univer. 
sity, to Leonora Jesuita Maria de Caldara, 
a young Spanish lady, who has long been 
the ward of the right honorable member. 
We understand that the fair bride is the 
only child of the late Count ‘de Caldara, 
and third cousin of Sir Angelo Egerton 
through his mother, the lady Egerton. 
The e was performed in the beau- 
tiful chapel of the castle by the Rev. 
Hugh Bertram, rector of Falcontower, and 
in the presence of a select number of 
frends amongst whom was the famous 
artist, Mr. Rothesay, who gave away the 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. Rochester of Rochester 
Court, Lady Alice St. John, and Mrs. 
Courtenay, and her father Monsieur de Cas- 
telnau, etc., etc,’”’ 

So Leonora de Caldara became Lady 
Egerton; so the child and maiden became 
that sacred and holy thing, a wife. 


. CHAPTER XLIL 
Ao Alice, it is close upon eight. and 





time you came to dress for Lady Eger- 
ton's.”’ 

8» spoke Alice St. John’s maid, who 
had been with her some twenty years, 
and was a privileged person. 

“Tias Miss Arabella gone up yet, Mary?’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am, and so must you.”’ 

Lady Alice rose, but at that moment a 
carriage of some sort dashed up to the door. 
and was followed by a knock at the door, 
which made the mother start, and say 
tremblingly, ‘‘Mary, that 1s my son’s knock; 
I am sure it is my son's koock.”’ 

‘The colonel, ma'am? it can’t be !"’ 

“Go, go, Mary, and see.’’ 

Mary burried down stairs. Lady Alice 
heard his well known voice; his step 
bounded up the staircase, the door was 
pushed open, and Alice 8t. John was 
clasped in her son’s arms. 

‘‘My darling mother, how nice it is to 
see your sweet face again !|"’ 

‘‘My darling son, how nice it is to see 
your dear face again !"’ 

And then she turned him to the light, 
and put ber hand on his shoulders, and 
ge zed into his eyes, as if she were reading 
his very soul. They never drooped, but 
met hers with bis old bright joyous smile. 

“Dear mother,’ he said, kissing her 
forehead, “I read your look, and your 
mother's heart may rest.”’ 

**May it, Louis?’ 

“It may, indeed, sweet mother mine. It 
wasa mad dream, and though the shock 
that woke me was a rude one, it was a kind 
one. It was a bard struggle at first, but your 
letter, telling me of ber engagement to 
Egerton, put into my hands the weapon 
of self conquest. From that moment I 
looked upon her as his wife, and when my 
love thus became a thing derogatory to 
her and dishonorable to me, it died; it 
has passed away likes ‘tale that is told,’ 
and it the void it has left is not happiness, 
itis at least peace.”’ 

“My noble boy—my brave son—are 
you ture you can trust yourself entirely?’ 

‘Mother, entirely—most perfectly. She 
is to me once again the child [ have known 
solong, and at the same time Everton's 
wife You were going somewhere, 
mother, I can tell by a huadred li:tle things 
—was it there?” 

“Yes, it was, dear Louis; it is « 
select musica) party, but we will stay at 
home.”’ 





Bella is up stairs,” his mother 
‘‘ano Bertie has, know, * very good 
living in the “ty . 


her son at home she thought 
it better that he should meet Leonora at 
once. 

‘One thing let me say, ** whis- 

red his T, as they drove “teat 

with your former intimacy; call her 

Leonora, not 

‘Burely, dear that must depend 
upon how she meets me.”’ 

‘ Not entirely, Louls. Bat as will.” 

‘‘How comes it they are town, 


‘Bull. Louis! Sir Angelo has been away 
from May till lest September, v two 
months ago,and then they were in the North, 
for the took place directly aad they 
only came up for the proroguing of P. 
ment. I suppose he wished to show 
as he had been away before "’ 

‘I heard one of my travelin 
sxy to-day.’’ observed Bs J ‘thet the 
present ministry a pecbably be nopkvere - 
ary, as they wou oa 
tnele . lent, or even on the Queen's 
speec ” 

‘‘Ah, well,’’ sald Lady Alice, as the car- 
risge stopped, ‘I dont u these 
things; but | nope Daren and his party 
will come into ¢ So ’ 

Leonora had not long risen from the pi- 
ano and was sitting near the door, talking 
1 Austin Rochest: r and his daughter, =) 

nthe . jo , 
how ists Lady Alia web, hide tsb iseme of 
‘Colonel, Lady Alice and Miss & Jubn’’ 
being announced caught her ear, and made 
her look up with surprise and pleasure. 

‘ Colonel Louis!’ she exclaimed, 
out her hand; and in her frank, ourdial 
and in her voice and manner, there was no 
shade of embarrassment, nothing but the old 
friendly familiarity of her childhood; ‘‘how 
oe Ae to see y PECe 

nd Egerton, stepping > 
his hand with the simpleand aT 
come—‘ Louis, ok’ triend! welcome beck to 
England and home.”’ 

Quietly and eae, Lady Alice watched 
her son's face; but if for a moment he bad 
felt any embarrassment, neither hie fice nor 
manner showed it; and perfectly reassured, 
she sat down by Lady Egerton, aad saw 
him introduced to R schester,and then move 
on to speak to Margaret Arundel and several 
other old ecquaintances; nor did even the 
mother's heart feel any anxiety when, later 
in the evening, she heard him ask Leonora 
to sing ® song that he had been fond of 
when she was achild—no, for she was Leo- 
nora Ezerton, and the m and holy name 
of wife had made his le nature 
crush in & years love which, but for that; 
might perhaps have been long before it 
could be vanquished. 

. - ww a * 

Four months have —the ‘bleak 
winds of March’’ sweep drearily through the 
early spring air, and changes bave taken 
place in both the public and private affairs 
of this history. Whoever Colonel 8t. John’s 
traveling companion was his prediction had 
come true, for the ministry then in « fice had 
alienated their own friends, and when Par. 
liament met in February they were defeated 
on the Royal Speech, and not venturing to 
dissolve, they were obliged to resign, and 
onee more the conservatives came into pow. 
er, and now again Angelo was in the cabi- 
set. &o much for public changes; now 
from Downing street or Westminster Pa 
to that handsome west end shop; there is a 
carriage before the door with the srmoria) 
bearings of Ezerton on it; but enter the 
house and pass up stairs into a quiet room 
out of the reach of the noise and bustle of 
the vast city below it. 

There isa matronly woman at works by 
the window, but ons couch near the fire 
lies the form of Arthur Vivian's Italian wife 
—se soft, bright smile on her sweet fsce as 
her eyes rest on an infant who is lying on 
her breast, while leaning against the man. 
tlepiece is the tall slight form of Lady Eg- 
erton, but there is a shadow on her dar 
beautiful face as her calmjwatchful eves also 
rest on the child, and mark that he has bis 
father's golden bair deep black eyes, and 
will, one day, have his fatal beauty. The 
mother is thinking the same, too, 
ently she looks up and says in her own 
tongue, ‘ Leonora, he is so like Arthur, I 
wish———"’' She paused, something was on 
her mind that it seemed painful to say. 

“What is it, Genevra?’’ 

“Ob! Leonora, be didn't doit. You told 
me he was only accused—he didn't do it!’’ 
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Lad 

“From you!’ esid Genevra, almost pas 
sionately and witb charac'eristic impetucsi 
. “Never! nothing could make me do 
one bat Jove you with the ya ved are 
—oothing you tell me could alter that!’ 
* Nethiog?” said Leonora “Well, as you 
will, Gevevra, you | try the test Lock 
se my beir, bere ep oe 
smongs i, and Kr ten years it bes a 
tbere; you have yourself wondered to see 
now fo ap woons fem oo rave and pasrion 
jers 90 pre mavurety old, ia pisin terms 
wee fo ircm efx years old, and what think 
you changed my childhood ipto sorrow and 
years that time bad not sdded, what but 
the death of the only mother I bad ever 
hpown; more, becaure | witpesed ber mur 
ér1—I saw bim esceping, and it is my evi 
dence a)most entirely tbat will convict Viv 
ian. It te] who, alter years of patient waich 
ing. Clecovered him, and found means of 
odtaluing proofs against bim: my }ipe will, 
eo to say, sign bis death warrant Not for 
vengeance did 1 sct. bat because another 
mean suffered. sy, suffers still for bis crime 
—s man who can only be cleared by Vivi 
en's conviction. Now, Genevra, can you 

truly repeat your words?" 
“Leonora, bitter as it is to me, you have 
only acted for the ends of justice. and noth 
img cam undo the det of gratitude I owe 


7 with unwonted tears in ber dark eyes, 
Lady Egerton bent down and kissed the 
sweet loving face of the Italan, then drew 
ber maniie about her and glided from the 
room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


The Fortune Teller. 


BYJ Lt & 


T: jast Christases in the old home,’’ 





sai? Pau! Petherege. mourntully 
With a leaden canopy of cloud. and 
trees dark)y outlined against the color 

lease *ky, the blessed day had dawned. 

+ Pepe ie it true? ' whispered Jessie, nest 
ling Up to bis side. 

Jo what true. child ?"’ 

‘That we bave lost our home "’ 

* Yea," said Mra Petherege. a!most barsh 
ly, “tt ia true, Jesse = Woen Charles Grey 
eon went away from bere. your father was 
mad enough to lend bim a thousand dollars 
Anvd the thousand was pot his to give—hbe 
borrowed it and gave a mortgage on the 
bouse! Tae upshot of it all is that we are 
ruinei!"’ 

‘Bat mamma" Jessie lifted ber large, 
wistfal eyes to Mrs Petherece's pale, wan 
fece * Mr. Greyson should have paid papa 
back *’ 

* Your father was a fool ever to have 
trusted bim.’’ said Mrs Petherege sbarply 

I did it for the best. wife; I did it for the 
best,"’ pleaded "he old man. ‘ Coarlie was 
in det aad d ficulty. The thousand do! 
lars enabled bim to start the world anew in 
apotber country He should have paid it 
back; but somehow, be bas not I think 
bowever. uoder the circumstances | should 
be temp'ed to do (be same thing sguin.”’ 

* Then you ought to be pul into a lunatic 
asylum!’ retorted bis wife ‘And the mort 
gage to be foreclosed next week—and al! 
the furniture to be sold at auc inn. | declare, 
it's enough to drive one mad only to think 
of int’ 

*It'e Coristmas day, wife.’ said the old 
men, gently. * Hark! doo t you bear the 
belle? Let us try and forget al! car troabies 
—for a little while, at jeast Well go to 
the old church once more arm in arm. and 
| + partmaienine blessings of C aristmas 

v * 

Bo the old couple set off togetber, through 
tbe slow drifting snow Gikes to the little 
church, where, thirty odd years ago, they 
had beea marned 

Avd the neighbors whispered to ove an 
otber bow old and broken down Pan! Peth 
erege loobed, and what « pity it was about 
the wortgs ge. 

While tbe old man, ooking up at the ever 
greepe that mode a green gloom in the old 
church hep whispering to himee!l— 

* The last Coristmas! the last Christmas?” 

In the meantime dimpled J casie, at home. 
was dcieg ber best to make the old “‘house”’ 


As she came fm from the berk kitchen 
with ber apron full of s which veigh- 
bor Grast bad sent them the evening before, 
she started, to sre a tall stranger warming 
wear Peiberege lives bere” suid be 

e r. 5 

“Yea,” sald Jeome, solemnly; “‘he lives 
here. but be ien't at bome.*’ 

*Gone to church, eh T’’ said the stranger. 

“Yea,” sald Jessie, “be bas gone to 
chourch."’ 

‘Then I'l) wait for him,’ said the strang 


greve displeasure. 

How did she know who or what be was? 

Sbe was al! alone in the house, with not s 
soul within c+!l, and sbe was quite aware 
that it bebcoved ber to be cautious. 

“I don't think you bad better,”’ said she. 

The gentleman jooked up with a emile. 

“Ab. lsee " said be. ‘You take me for 
a bepeer Do I louk like one?” 

‘I never saw a beggar like you,”’ said she; 
‘at I have read that they often dress like 
gentlemen. And——”’ 

**Be easy in your miod,”’ said the strang 
er, laugbing, ‘‘] am rather « sort of fortune 
teller. Would you like to have your fortune 
told. pretty one?’ 

“No,” seid abe. 

“Bat [ shall tell it, mevertheless,’’ said the 
gentieman. ‘ You will not let me look at the 
palm of your band? Well, then, I must 
manage to read the future without. In the 
past there is poverty aod trial; in the pres. 
ent there is a mortgage clouding over each 
of your lives "’ 

“How did you know ?"’ cried out Jessie. 

‘ Dida't I tell you I was a fortune teller? 
But I haven't said all. The cloud is des 
ped to pass away; there is sunshine in 
store for you yet.”” 

* That s a!) nensense.”’ said Jessie. 

“Is in? Well, we sball see And I am 
not only a fortune teller Jessie Petherege, 
Iam Santa Claus, too. Dont you believe 
me?" 

* No,”* said Jersie, bluntly. 

“My pack is outside,”’ said the strange 

visitant ‘ Hrre, you hackmsn,,’’ he called 
eat the window, ‘come in with those 
things.”’ 
J-+sie turned pale; her eyes grew larger. 
* Now be is summoning bis accomplices,”’ 
sbe thought. ‘Now they will rush in, and 
I shall be gagged and bound.” 

But the oa:y ‘‘sccompice” who appeared 
was a stout red faced man. laden with pack 
aces, which the problematical stranger as 
sist'e? him in unlosding. 

‘First, a turkey.’’ said this modern Santa 
Claus ‘ Next a Christmas pudding stuck 
al! over with raisins. and almonds, and bits 
of bolly Next a pair of chicken pies’ Next 
white grapes. figs. orang’s and a Christmas 
cake, crusted tbree inches deep with frost- 
ing Jellies, tarts, and all tbat sort of thing, 
with balf a dez ‘n bottles of old Maderia, aad 
a box of French honboa fer the little gir]— 
that's you, Miss Jessie. N »w, where is the 
bamper nacked in straw? Ob. here it is al) 
mght Where shs)) we unpack it, Miss Jes 
sie? It's a set of dinner ch’na tor your 
mother. with P on the rims for Pctherege. 
And there sa new suit of clothes for your 
tather, and a blue silk dress and «a sealskin 
jscket for you, and— old a minute’ fel 
ing in the breast rocket of his coat ‘‘where 
is that parce’? It's what your father will 
like best of all, the deeds of the old home 
stead sate and sound! The mortgage is not 
w be foreclosed at a!l; the money is a!) paid 
‘ft and Paul Petherege is fair and square 
with the world again.” 

‘I understand "’ said Jessie who had 
grown a little pale, ‘you are Mr Greyson?” 

‘It is you that are the fortune telier now,”” 
said Greyson, laughing. “Yes Mus Jessie, 
you are quite right. Your tather—God b’ess 
bim—res cbed out a band to litt and help me, 
when all the rest of the wor'd turned away 
Had i: not been for him I should most likely 
have been a beggar. He saved me—ves, 
saved me. soul and body both. And when 
I forget bis kindness, may God in Heaven 
forget me!"' with an unusus! huskiness in 
his voice. ‘But now, Miss Jassie. help to 
set the table. We mast have al! ready be 
fore your father aad mother retarn from 
charch.”’ 

Aod when Pau! Petherere and his wife 
came back, through the drifting snow, with 
suggish footsteps aod drooping heads a 
strange and unwonted sight met their new 

The table spread with glistening double 
damask. and set with china and silver and 
cut glass, the tropical froite and rare red 
wine, and the mammoth turkey, and the unc 
tooas plum padding and the glittering pin 
nacies of the ormamented cake, with Jessie 5 
ae arena like stars and Mr 

reyson gre em ployed in roasting chest 
nu 8 befove the fire. . 

He beld out both his hands to aston 
ished old couple. - 








The old man turned to his wife with 6 
smile. 

q"ferah, ” said be, “did T not tell that 
the Lord would provide? Aad, of all times, 
ought we not to trust in He goodness most 
implicitly on Christmas day? 

And so the stormy Christmas came and 
went ard Jeft the sunshine of « great biess- 
ing on Pau) Petherege's beart and home. 


Eva Hamilton. 


BY W. B. 





tn 


APA, itis too absurd. The ides of tell- 
P ing me I cannot bave this, I must not 
have that, becaux ——”’ 

Eva Hamilton was remarkably pret- 
ty even when sbe pouted out ber red lips as 
she was doing just now, when her father 
interrupted her quite crosaly. 

“Because you are an extravagant girl 
who does not know the value of a sbillin 
Eva there is no use in your setting f 
against me, and telling yourself that because 
1 am 8 rich man and able to pay your bil's, 
you will be s> recklessly extravagant No 
use—because if ancther time I receive such 
outrageous accounts of yours, I will notify 

our tradesmen that you are to bave soth 
om without the cash hereafter. Eva, have 
you any idea what you are spending for 
dress?" 

Sudden remembrances occurred to her of 
a cream hued silk, and a gold threaded tis 
sue, and dainty grenadines, and stylish 
worsted suits. a velvet carriage dress, eun- 
dry fieecy Swias evening dresses, hats, hose, 
boots, and gloves, en swile, with very ele- 
gant toilette. 

‘Well, yes, papa, buat then everybody 
knows that you can perfectly well sffxd 
anything, and—and, ides that, I—I do 
want to look nice on—on Mr. Baldwin's ac 
count paps.”’ 

Mr. Hamilton looked in amazement at the 

L 
OMe. Baldwin! Not St Clair Baldwin— 
not my «cretary?" 

There was a suppressed wrath in his 
tones that made Eva psle a trifle. 

“You have always said what a splendid 
young fellow he was, papa and—— ' 

‘Eva, you are nota — know as 
well as I that St Clair Baldwin is about as 
suit-b'e a match for you as for a princess. 
And yon, you to dress yourself up to please 
him. Eva you area fool”’ 

Her bright eyes biszed defiantly. 

‘Papa you mustn't talk so to me. I do 
like 8t—Mr Baldwin, and I don't like any- 
body elee.’’ 

Mr Hamilton and his daughter looked 
wery like each other as they stood there, 

indignant, both defiant, both unyield 


ibe 
n he brought his hand down with a 
reverberating thump 

“I tell you I will have no more such idi- 
otic nonsense If I hear of your eocourag- 
ing Baldwia in the least degree. I wil] dis- 
— himand punish you You under 
stand me fully?’ 

And there was something in her father's 
manner and language that made her know 
he meant what he said 

Foratime Eva benefitted by Mr. Hamil- 
tons irate decision. and then—I hardly 
know how to chronicle a chapter of her his 
tory, in which occurred such pitiful woe, 
bat her love of dress and her unbridled ex 
travagance led her step by step; her fear of 
her fathers mortifying threat served to 
stimulate her cantion. 

& Clair Bildwin was desperately infatu. 
ated with her, aod dreamed no il! of her un- 
til it was too late. and then chivalrous, 
manly pride sealed his lips) when, one aw- 
ful day bis employer went up to him with a 
white wrathfo] tace, and told him he was 
arrested for forging a cheque in his name. 

And then it was that alubough he at once 
understood the position he occupied, St 
Clair Bildwin refused to give any explana 
tion or cffer any denial of the charge and 
the result was—because he loved Eva Ham 
ilton and was too infatuated to realize the 
horrible enormity of the crime she had com 
mitted, and which he hsd unconsciously 
aided He went to prison for five vears a 
branded forger, an innocent man while Eva 
—fair, beautiful, petted, admired—evff -red 
days of acute pain and shame, and not a 
little fear. and then went on again in her 
gy round of society dissipstion—not as be- 
fore, however, because there had gone a 
letter trom her to the prison cell, written by 
hot, quivering hands that changed al! things 
tor ber, and for St Clair Baldwin, to whom 
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ip bis. . 

Then be met ber glance a second, steadi- 
ly with that bright, chilling gleam in his 
own 


‘Miss Hamilton, five years in « jrisce 
cell, sent thither by your sin and cow. 
ardice, have shown me many ins 
very dift-rent light from that in w I 
once viewed them. At first, word to 
me intoxicated me, aod I I had a fool- 
ish sort of pride that it was in my power to 
seufler for you, and to forgive Bat, 
and thay sshheh we 1a ep COU EO OS 

me ef my ro- 
mance; they embittered me, soured me, and 
now——"’ 

Eva sg pene to his arm, ber face 
white with i fear that was clos- 
ing over her 

‘On St Clair, be mercitul! I have loved 
you patiently, so well, all this awfal time of 
waiting.”’ 

He smiled slightly. 

‘Miss Hamilton, you could never make 
atonement for what I have lost, aad tuffered 
for. your evil doing. I have languished is 
disgrace in a prison cell, when s word of 
confession to father would have spared 
me, and g can alter that fact. Noth- 
ing can atone for it. Miss Hamilton, this is 
good bye.”’ 

So be went away from her—away 
no one had ever heard his name, and 
into positions of trust and honor; and when, 
in after years of career as a great, mas, 
he incidentally heard Eva Hami men- 
tioned as being a miserable, unhappy wo- 
man, tr to command, upabie to obtain, 
the world’s homage; he asked himeelf, did 
she not deserve it? 

While in ber own beart she would have 
answered, with bitterness and disappoint 
ment that her sin had come home to ber. 


if 
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1) alone in my room et ! 
AY Sonder how far 
They'll be fer 


Her bands are whiter and softer, 


They 6 to the city beyond the bill ; 
np must Dever cous bask to this piace 


again, , 
rm almost afraid to sft here so stf!l. 
lf it would bat thunder, and lighten and 
! 


rain 
Ob, no! lor someooe may not beat rest ; 
Some one, me so Seu voting to night, 
{ pope thatthe moon may shine in ‘ 
And beaven be starry and earth ail bright. 


[t 1s only one summer that she’s been bere ; 
It bas = my home for seventeen years! 
And seventeen tummers cf happy bloom 
Fe'l dead to-night in a rain tears. 
It1s dark, a'i da: kin the midoig bt sbades, 
Father in Heaven, may | bave rest, 
One bour ot rest for this ach'ng head, 
For this throbbing heart in my weary breast! 


l}Joved him more than she understands, 
For bim | prayed for my soul in truth, 
Forhim lam keeling with tired hands, 
To lay at his feet myshattered youth. 
Lloved, and I lost; Lilove bim still, 
M re than father, mother, or 'ife ; 
Mv hope of was to bear his name, 
My heaven of heavens to be his wife. 


His wife ! the name that angels breathe, 
The words shall not crimson my cheek with 
shame, 
aa a been my glory the name to 
wrea 
In the princely heart from which ft came. 
And the kiss 1 gave to the bride to night— 
His bride ti) litte and light grow di n— 
God only knows I pressed her lips, 
That the kiss to ber might be given to him! 





A Friendly Pull. 


BY B. A. H. 


REAKFAST had just been finished, and 
Kate Frank and myself were enjoying 
a homely chat together, enumerating 
our doings for the day. 

Kate was my sister, and the intended 
wite of Frank. She was a beautiful fresh 
gir! of nineteen. 

Frank was my old schoolfellow, and my 
staunchest friend. He was one of those 
frank, hearty fellows whom you cannot 
know without liking; in short, he was my 
friend, and that implies a great deal. 

There is nothing more desirable in this 
world than a good, staunch friend; one to 
whom you may open your whole heart 
without fear that its contents will be pub- 
lished to the inquisitive world. 

This is a selfish age, and gool friends are 
scarcities. You who have the fortune 
to possess such a friend, cherish him (or 
her, as the case may be ) $ 

It was a fine, bracing spring morning; a 
sort of morning that puts every individual 
into govd spirits, no matter how dejected 
and melancholy they be at other times. 

‘“Frank,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘we shall be dis- 
engaged for a few hours; suppose we take 
a row on the lake. just to kill time ?”’ 

“The very thing. my boy.” replied 
Frank; “nothing better. I was just think- 
ing of it myself. Kate will join us, of 
course T’’ 

‘Oa, I'm sure Kate will,’’ interposed I. 
“Why Kite is quite Al at rowing—quite a 
professional. What do you say, Kate? Aye 
or pay ?”’ 

“Oh, I dote on rowing,” said Kate, enthu- 
siastically; ‘so you know what my answer 
is.”’ 

‘Very well, then,’’ said I. ‘Suppose you 
two individuals take a stroll through the park 
tor half an bour,—I know you will have no 
objection to that,—and at the end of that 
time suppose you meet near the boat- 
house. I have a letter to write, which may 
eccupy me about fifteen or twenty min- 
ntes.”’ 

‘Right you are, lad!"’ said Frank. 

Accordingly at the appointed time, we 
met at the rend zvous,and were soon glidip 
on the smooth surface of the lake. Kate an 
I were in one boat. Frank took a canoe, 
and paddled at the side of us. 

We rowed quietly for about a quarter of 
an hour, jokingand talking meanwhile upon 
indifferent matters, Frank criticising our 
rowing, and we warmly returning the com. 
Piment, 

* Kate,” said Frank, “you row extremely 
well for a lady. I should say, now. that in 
& few weeks you will be able to run a race 
with one of us, and stand a very fair chance 
of winning, too. How long do you think 
you could row at a stretch?’ 

: “Oh, aboat ten mioutes,”’ replied Kate. 

Bat, aprops of racing. suppose we do have 
. — just for a little excitement, you 

’ 

‘Agreed!’ cried we, unanimously. “‘What 
shall the conditions be? ’ 

‘Well, let me see,”’ rejnined Kate. ‘We 
&re two to one; but then Frank has a lighter 
hoat, and can paddle well. Suppose, then, 
Frank, you take the opposite side of the 
lake, and give usa start of about ten yards, 
then we shall be tairly matched. ”’ 

Yes,”’ replied Frank; “that will be about 

hy match. Where chal] the winning post 





“That tree which overhangs the lake . 
der—do you ser it?’ _ 

ens eg idly."’ 

“How, 1 rank.”’ cried ‘paddle 
beck a distance of about ten > and 
when LT exclaim ‘Off!’ up with your paddle, 
and fly, for I warrant you you'll have vour 
work to do. S8o0—that will do. Now Kate, 
poe and row with ali your might, but 
a lake wes. ooaes fifty yards wide; the 

nce trom the startin int to the 
about helt a mile. Pe goal 

Dear Kate! she was destined to experience 
a little more excitement than she had calcu- 
“ upon. 

e placed ourselves in posit and 
pared to strike ont ee ee 

* Now, then,” cried I, “really! One—two 
—three! Offt’’ . 

And cft we were, “like a shot,” as it is 
vu'learly termed. 

Kate and I rowed coolly for the firet two 
minutes, reserving our strength till later. 
Frank gained on us, then reached, then 
paseed ur, 

* Keep cool,”’ said I to Kate in a whisper, 
“Jet bim tire a bit, and when I say ‘Row,’ 
thep row your best.”’ 

Frank was now about twenty yards ahead. 
I thought the time bad arrived to row 
properly. ‘Row !’’ exclaimed I to Kate, 
and row we did. 

In onr excitement we did not Jonk around 
us. We pulled straight ahead. Frank was 
taunting us mean while—jocularly,of course. 
We had now been rowing about four min- 
utes. and I knew we were gaining on Frank 
rapidly. I turned round to see how far he 
was abead of us. I did oot perceive him, but 
of this I tonk no special notice. 

I turned a second time, but again dis 
cerned him nowhere. Strange! I bade 
Kate cease rowing, and took a closer scru- 
tiny. I looked on all sides. but Frank was 
not to be seen. I wasabeont to call him by 
his name, when suddenly Kate exclaimed: 

‘ Good heavens, Fred. he is in the water |! 
Look—the canoe is bottom upwards! He 
must bein the water! Frank—Frank! hold 
to the canoe, and we shall be with you ins 
second !”’ 

Yes, there was the canoe, as Kate had 
said, right before us, We were about a hun- 
dred yards shead of it. 

To get to it, we must either turn our boat 
round, or row our boat backwards. At that 
moment we heard a shriek from the vicinity 
of the canoe. That shriek I shall remem. 
ber as long as I live; it pierced my very 
heart. 

* Quick!’ said Kate excitedly; ‘don’t wait 
to turn the boat round! Wheel round on 
vour seat, and row the boat backwards. 
Quick, or it will be too late!” 

There was, of course, no rudder affixed to 
our boat. 

In less time that than it takes to write it, 
we were round on our seats, and pulling to- 
wards the canoe with all our might and 
ma'n. 

Kate that day seemed to possess twice her 
usnal strength. 

In about a minute we had reached the 
canoe; it seemed, in my anxiety and excite 
ment, about an hour. 

But, horror! Frank was not clinging to 
the canoe, as we had fondly boped. 

Our hearts began to fai] us—a secret fore- 
boding tork hold on us, we began to think 
that poor Frank must be drowned, and that 
that terrible shriek must have been his 
death cry. 

‘Frank, Frank!" shouted Kate, hyster- 
ically; but no Frank responded to her 
crv. 
Fravk, could not swim, and we were in 
the midst of the s'ream. 

‘Kate was looking at the water on the one 
side of the boat I on the other. 

Suddenly I felt a jerk. almost throwing 
me off my feet. I soon ived the cause 
Kate bad dashed her hand into the water, and 
was holding Frank by the hair of his head. 
He had beautiful flaxen curls. 

I could not assist her. I knew if I moved 
from my seat the boat would capsize, and 
hur) us a)) into the lake. 

‘Pull him up with all your strength, 
Kate,’’ I cried, as I sat balancing the boat. 

With a sunerbuman effort she lifted the 
appsrently lifeless form of Frank from the 
water. She got him half way over the boat 
With another heave he was inside. I 
thought every moment we should all be in 
the water. 

Kate, overcome by the excitement and her 
strenuous exertions, fainted away. I laid 
Frank acroes the seats. It must have been 
his third and last time of rising to the sur- 
face of the water. He looked perfectly life- 
less. 
By this time the servants from the Hall, 
attracted no doubt by that terrible shriek 
of Frank's, had collected on the benk. I 
took both oars,and rowed quickly ashore. 

I knew that Frank's life depended on the 
celerity with which I could get him home. 
In lees than half a minute I bad reached the 
bank. They were carried to the house, and 
medical assistance enmmoned. 

Both Kate and Frank were cvnfined to 
their rooms for several weeks. Thev were 
both in a precarious condition, and Frank's 
life was even despaired of. But youth is 
strong and elastic, and they soon recov 
ered. 





She was the heroine of that day; and i’ 
Soe aetna wangeaah eh ciate Sam geeey 
* Kate,’ said Frank to her one day, “1 
beaweny od’ couse i Faking pour ii 

cou 
that ewful day to save mine It ona 


‘No, it did not,” said Kate -~ 
ingly, as sbe put her hand to his 
mouth; ‘it hung om your heir, for if you 
bed not had such beautiful curl« I should 
have been unable to save you. But as you 
figuratively say, your life hung on a thread 
yet, you must not forget Frank, that th 
was transiormed to a cord by Fred For 
had he not balanced the boat while I litted 
you from the water. we should all bave been 
fname into the lake. But say no more, 

ear Frank, for I saved you for myeelf, and 

that alone sufficiently repays me for my ex: 
ertions.’’ 

“Fred alone knows how grateful I am to 
bim,'’ said be to me, as he took my hend in 
a brotherly clasp. But the fact of Frank 


feoting there a was « sufficient reward 
a the little aid I had rendered in saving his 
e 


He has a faint recollection, he says, of the 
pull at the hair Kate gave him in lif‘ ing him 
from the water; but it was a friendly pull, 
and a pull that raved bis life. 





Curnesz Cuanms —The life of the Celes- 
tial is a copsiant warfare against ore 
influences. His pepe Bd oe ae th 
evil spirits. whose sole m is to barass 
bim and infirct him in all possibla ways. 
The manner ia whic’ these sp'rits act is pot 
clearly comprehended, but on that account 
they are al] the more to be dreaded. Con- 
sequently the Chinaman is constantly put 
to his stumps to retain his bodily and spirit- 
ual integrity, and from the r of his 
birth until the valley covers him, eternal 
vigilance alone him from the 

wer of the fiends. Thus beset behind and 

re, the pbilosopbical Chinaman has re- 
course to numbefiess charms, which seem 
absurd and laughable to us outside barbs. 
rians, but which the experience of ages has 
shown to be efficacious in the case of poor 
John. The two colors, red and yellow, are in 
themselves the most effi guards 
against demoniac syi'e. Marking the punc- 
tuation of a book with red ink will keep 
evil spirits from the reader: and as these 
demons will often mutilate helpless children 
unless duly armed against them, cautious 
parents stitch red cloth in their pockets, 
and braid their pa ae pig tails with 
red silk. Yellow paper is also efficacions 
and if burnt, and the ashes mized with 
tea or hot water, and drank, will also con- 
fuse the fiends. Ancient coins are also 
very good. They are tied to the wrists of 
chiliren, and placed under the beds of 
newly married couples, and if a coin is not 
convenient, the small end ot an old iron 
ploughshare will do. Iron nails that have 
been used in sealing coffins are also not 
amiss, if carried in the pocket or braided 
into the queue; or they may be beaten into 
a ring and worn on the floger until the age 
of sixteen years, after which age a person 
becomes somewhat more impervious to 
Satanic influence and more alert to the wily 
practices ot the hobgoblins. Thus far 
the detensive licy prevails; but there 
are also provisions whereby one may 
carry an Offensive warfare against the ene- 
my. When a man lies sick in bed, if he will 
lay about him Justily with a hempen whi 
and soundly belabor the bed and beds , 
the evil spirits will be glad to make a speedy 
exit. A picture ofa flying tiger is also very 
discomforting to the spirits; so is a lion 
rasping & sword, but two lions coming 
own a bill, with the sup and moon between 
them, is much better. A cat made of lime 
and burnt clay, looking at some distant ob. 
ject, has a dispiriting effect upon the gob- 
lins, but a plaster Jion causes them to tear 
their shadowy hair. Old fish nets, cut into 
strips and worn about the waist are good 
also, for when the flends attack a person 
they are likely to get entangled therein and 
suffer disorganization in getling out again. 
The shell of a gourd is suspended at the 
bed of children who have not had the small. 
pox, because the god of measles—which is 
one of the Chinaman's interesting divinities 
— will empty the small-pox into the shell if 
it be placed convenient to his hand. Siill 
better is it to place an ugly mask upon the 
child's face, for then the mischievous god 
concludes that it is useless to waste valuable 
smal! pox upon so homely a person, and will 
therefore pass him by. A mirror will also 
keep the devil away, for, seeing his own ug 
liness therein, he is infallibly frightened out 
ot his wits, and runs away to hide in some 
deep cavern until he recovers from the 


shock. 
snciintincciitaiiscaiindiy 


Fifty years ago William Lioyd Garrison 
wrote a letter to a friend, asking a loan of 
$5 to psy a fine imposed on him for not 
““training.”’ Hesavs that he is announced 
to speak on the “Fourth,” and tbat his 
‘knees knock together at the thought of 
facing so large 8 concourse:’’ and he adds: 
“I expect to get & journeyman's berth im- 
mediately after the Fourth; bat, if I do nut, 
I sha!l wke the stage to Newburyport, and 
dig om the case.”” He was a type-setier 


énly wh Ue 


Epvucstiuma Touns —The fret steps 
have been taken in 84 to form a 


Sonal eoareor ‘susLinea tf’ prtbased to 
ox sure 2 





year, of 
men when bave thefr coarse 
in the are following out 


their studies in the bigh sehoois. 
Fcrzsce anv Stacer Drat —A solution 


fee 


streets. The ve 
Sait Saecel of seesecertae Sclinas 
is the case when alone ray A 


bas any ¢ feet. 


New Inox-“rre. C-wposrtion —A new 
com postitos of iron and steel ts 
A cast iron mould is divided into two sections 


ibe Teepe ctive com ’ bw eee 
eo faritltates the welding bp Mg -y-4 
broughtinto a state of fusion. 

the prodact is well adapted for safes, 
it resists drills. 


Inonw Bucerzs —The introduction of fron 


Seas 9 a iad eee 


thea eye Teh ye 
neat and ent te 


Frre Gitpep Giass —An legentous sub. 


stituie for the mmous free 


B itish Maseum, it 
Uney pave Rcogpted specttanns Jor exviGitas 
ve accep ® mens ox tion 
inthatinstitutfon. As Sescribed | 
consists 1? - in introdaectag goid or 
plantinum, into the body of the giass, and 
amal ng the precions with the 
latter by means of a biowpl 
which aiso serves to protuce @ perfectiy in- 
destructabie covering to the metal and the 
designs traced. 


Impaovep Mitirne —In the new 
of meyer | whiten nas come into use with such 
rema: kable results, heating the wheat - 
ous to grinding is an indis le ; 
bat artificial means bave to be ed to in 
order to joree the conditions and thus 
the wheat tor m'iliog. Several modes of 
ing such ornditions bave been devised, one of 
which is that of pass'ng the wheat over « coll 
of pipe or corrugated cylinder, in the interior 
of »bich steam isapp'ied. The application of 
the heat is recommended just b*iore the wheat 
enters the millstones, a separate heater betn 
used for each pair of stones. The result of 
arrangement and operation is fonnd to be the 
driving of the m: istu’e contained inthe toner 
substance of the wheat more or jess inte tbe 
bran, which is thus toughened, while the flour 
is left to dry, its color being improved, and ite 
con‘lition, is more favorabie tor packing and 
shipping. 


Herm and Gurden, 


Facts —Hogs may be kept from measies, 
trichinosis, etc., by mixing a handful of good 
wood ashes with the'rt twice a week. for 
throat distemper in @ hore-, grate fine a smal! 
green wild turnip, or, it dry, gives heaping 
spoontnul, mixed with bran or oats. It never 
tails. Good tor congh, aiso. 


To Destroy Weevits —The following 
bas been recommended as & remedy todestroy 
weevils: Put a number of gailons of petro- 
1 um upon the floors and in the crevicas of 
boards and timber ; also scatter several sacks 
«f rock saiton the floor. 


A Caear Feartiiizer —Good hen ma 
nure from iow!s woieb bave been liberally fed 
is worth as much as guano. It shouid be pat 
into barreis as soon as taken up from the 
chicken borse, keptinadrvy piace till wanted, 
a littie plaster mixed with it, and before using 
pound up fine. apply itt e same as gaano. 


Towacco ron Vermin —A person who 
has tried it, says that @ bandfal of tobaeco 
stems piaced in the box in which the dog 
sleeps will entirely rid bim of fleas, aad that 
a leat or two of the same weed pat in a setting 
hen'’s nest keeps vermin ats respectiul dis 
tance. These are two more things tobacco is 
good for. 

CroveR axp Waeat —The Rural New 
Yorker eays that ten acres of good clover is 
wurlo more tban so much wheat if the vaiue 
of wheat in the ground by the clover ts taken 
into account. Whenacropol wheat te taxes, 
the ground is exhausted of so mach of tts fer 
tility, and is carried of! in the wheat; but 
when a crop of clover is taken, the #11 ts ac 
tally in better condition than before, and is 
good enough to yield a crop of wheat or oorn. 


Tue Cassice Worm —Says an old far 
mer, 1 will give vou @ sare ge A for the 
cabbage worm: Make a strong *«olation of 
lime water; pourit over the cabbage ia the 
evening; !{ tre lime water is made strong 
there will be no live worms left that the water 
tonches. Last fall 1 had a nice crop of cab- 
bage infested with toe worms After tryin 
all other remedies [ could think of, I reso 
to the lime water, and, t tell the trath, ex- 

ted to flad my cabhage cooked next mora- 
Ing: atl was agreeably 41 appointed ty find 
the cabbage green and bright, and the worms 
lying a!l over the patcn d 

A Goon Cow —A good cow will mske 
two bunudred pounds of batter in & season, 
and the skim miik, fed to thirty pigs, will 
grow two hundred pounds of 4 pore, or 
the same skim mtik fed toacaif will paton 
at least two hondred pounds of live weigi! & 
A good steer fed in theordinary way wi I drees 
eight hundred to one thousand pound ponn:'s 
at four years, baving grown on the average 
two hun‘tred lo two nandred and lty noands 
of meat each year, whereas the cow has made 
two hundred pounds of batter. and the reinse 
of ber milk has produced nearly as mu*h 
meat in pork or growth at youss fin tbe 





calf as the average growth of & steer tor « 
year. 
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LIVING 18 QUIET. 
A RULE for living bappily with others is 


to svoid having stock sul jects of dis- 

putation. It mostly bappens, when 
pecple live much together, that they come to 
beve crr'sin set tcpics, sround wh'ch, from 
frequent dispute, there is euch a growth of 
angry words, mortified vanity, and the like, 
tbat the origina] subjct of difference be. 
omesa stending sv! ject for quarrel, and 
there is a tendency in al] minor disputes to 
drift down to it. Again, it people wish to 
live well together, they must pot hold too 
much to logic and suppose that everything 
is to be settled by sufficient reason. Dr. 
Jobneon saw this clearly with regard to mar- 
ried peop'e, when besaid, ‘‘Wretched would 
be the pair, above al] names of wretched. 
neva, who should be doomed to sdjust by 
reason, every morning all the minute de- 
tails of a domestic day."’ But the application 
should be much more general than he made 
it. There is no time for such reasnings, 
and potbing that is worththem. And, when 
we recollect how two lawyers or two poli- 
ticlans can go on contending, and that there 
is no end of one sided reasoning on any sub 
ject, we ebell not be sure that such conten. 
tion is the best mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to arrive at 


good temper. 


No trait of character is more valuable in a 
wife than the possession of a sweet temper 
Home can never be made happy without it. 
It is like the flowers that spring up in our 
pathway. reviving and cheering us Let a 
man go home at night, wearied and worn 
out by ‘be tails of the day, and how sweet is 
a word dictated by a sweet disposition! It 
is sunsbine falling on his heart. He is bap- 
py, and the cares of life are forgotten. A 
sweet temper bas a soothing influence over 
the mind of the whole family. When it is 
found in the wife and mother, you observe 
kindness and love predomipating over the 
natural feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, 
and kind words characterize the children, 
aod peaceand love bave their dwelling there. 
Brady, then, to acquire and retain a sweet 
temper. It is more valuable than gold. It 
captivstes more than beauty, and to the close 
of life retains all ite freshness and power. 








Few bave sc ficient respect for habit—the 
esse with which it may be formed—the dif 
feulty with which it can be broken—the 
meg'cal power with which it emootbes the 
rough pxth of duty, and enables us to look 
with indifference upon the allurements of 
the world. It isa kind of shield, which the 
fogers of a boy may, at first, weave of 
threads light as gossamer, and which yet 
grows into the strength of steel. By its aid 
the greatest things are accomplished. The 
cultivation of proper babits should be im 
pressed om the young. Isolated ac’s are of 
little comparative importance. In sbort, a 
correct babit of living is principle, without 
which no one can be beppy. 


ce 
Nome eo little er joy jife, and are such 
berdens to themse)vea, as those who have 
““Sothing todo. The sctive only bave the 
true relish of life He who knows not what 


it is to labor, knows not whet it is to enjoy. 
Recreation is only valuable as it unbends 
us. The idle know nothing of it It fs ex 
ertion that renders rest de)izhtful, and sleep 
sweet and undisturbed. The happiness of 
life depends om the regulsr prosecution of 
some laudable purpose or calling which en- 
gages, helps, and en)ivens all our powers. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 

Tax Princess of Wales, who is the sc 
knowledged leader of fashion in Eogland, 
wears red rose jast below her left ear, 
looking as if it had fallen on her high white 
ruche. _ 

Tux reports received at the Department 
of Agriculture show that previous es- 
timates of the wheat, cotton and other crops 
in some sections of the country have not 
been maintained, but the general average 
continues very promising. Here and there 
only partial crops can bec xpected, but as a 
rule the harvests will no doubt be as boun- 
tiful as usual. _ 

Tux English Society of Friends has just 
issued a minute of solemn ‘‘ protest against 
the flagrant violation of the Divine law in- 
volved in the aggressive war undertaken 
against the Zulu people.” Emphatic dissent 
is expressed from the view that such wars 
may be extenvated as opening the way for 
the promulgation of the Gospel On the 
contrary, the Quakers believe that ‘‘ mis 
siovary enterprise is greatly retarded by the 
warlike sction of civilized nations towards 
the heathen races.”’ 


Ax Old Maid'’s Association in Cleveland 
8 not a striking success. Though it bas en. 
acted awfal laws against the marriage: f any 
member, under which the cficnder is liable 
to be branded on the sole of the right fot 
with the mystic letter U D I —probably 
standing for U've Done It, or for Unfaithful 
Daughter of Iniquity—etill the celibate law 
is constantly broken. Even the president 
of the society has been impeached and pub 
licly reproved for marrying, and there are 
some wholesome signs that the association 
will collapse. —_ 

Tune ts little hope for unfortunate Mem- 
phis, and the disease miy now be re- 
garded asepidemic. The situation ws gloomy 
enough for those who have investments in 
the plague stricken city, who cannot get 
away except at the sacrifice of all their 
earthly possersions ; but it is still worse for 
those who are too poor to leave, and who are 
obliged to remain and face the pestilence out 
of sheer inability to pay for their transpor- 
tation to some other place or to subsist them 
selves while away from their homes. Ua. 
less the plague is speedily etayed there must 
be an appeal to the North for aid. 


It is said that the most remarkavls social 
feature of the present season at Long Branch 
ia the development of caste, to which devel 
opment the season of '79 seems to have been 
remarkably favorable. Castes are now three 
in number, viz : *‘ cottage residents,” “‘ ho- 
tel guesta,’’ and ‘‘excursionists."” These 
social or rather unsocial lines are becoming 
apparent to even a careless observer, and 
many amusing incidents occur when people 
of the third caste, “‘excursionists,”’ are be- 
trayed by ignorance or indifference into in- 
troducing themselves on the domain of the 
** hotel guesis’’ or the ‘‘ cottage residents.”’ 





Tue Nibilist propaganda in Russia is re. 
duced to all sorts of expedients to defeat the 
vigilance of the police. There was a time 
when probibited journals and tabooed man 
uscripts could get across the frontier in cot. 
ton bales or in plaster busts of the Crar. 
The revolutionists have. therefore, been tain 
to ecek for something better, and being men 
of inventive minds have found it in sardines 
Sardine boxes may be weighed and charged 
for, but they cannot be opened, and this de 
lightful little fish has become an instrument 
of sedition so formidable that it is seriously 
& question of a prohibitory ukase upon them. 


Tue machinery lately brought to Fernan- 
dina, Piorida, by Professor Loomis, for the 
preparation of palmetto fiber, is working 
satistactorily, and the experiment is an as 
tured success. The stalks of the se: ub pal. 
metto are used. It is said that the fiber is 
likely to prove useful for cordage, % 
tubs, pail, four barrels, boats, seutethten 
and no end of other articles of general use. 
A portion of the fiber shipped to peper mills 





is intended tor the manufacture of « high 





grade peper to be used by the Canadien 
Government in the printing of bank notes. 
Ultimately it fs said, the various grades of 
paper fiber will be made into pulp in Florida 


“Breaxrasts” are fashionable substi- 
tutes for luncheons this year. They sre 
given at 10 o'clock ; the same table is elab- 
orately dressed with flowers, and fruits in 
great variety are served. Eight to ten 
courses are usually served, and often no wine 
is used. The Isdies wear pretty morning 
toilettes, and after an early cup of cc ffce and 
roll these breakfasts are very palatable, es- 
pecially when given in s Newport dining- 
room looking seaward, or out on to a lovely 
green lawn. Hot house pesches sell rapidly 
at 75 cents apiece, and hot house grapes at 
#1 50 a pound. It is said to be quite en ragle, 
at these Newport breakfasts or }uncheons, to 
turn your plate over and study its marks, for 
the rarest of china is used. 


Tsx Hungarians have hit upon a graceful 
way of showing their gratitude to the French 
for the money collected at the Paris Opera 
fete for the benefit of Szegedin. They have 
organized a grand fete champetre on the 
‘* Margarethen Insel” for the benefit of the 
families of the sailors who went down on 
board the French ship Arrogante. The 
Margarethen Insel is a charming is'and half 
a mile above the grand suspension bridge 
connccting Bada and Pesth. It has been 
most tastefully laid out, no «expense having 
been spared in cosxirg exotic trees, shrubs 
and flowersto flourish there Unfortunately, 
however, the rising of the Danube lays the 
island under water every two or three years. 

Tue resources of an individual do not 
consist solely of the few hundreds or thous- 
ends of dollars that he may chance to pos- 
sess, anJ which may or may not be invested 
to their full amount in his legitimate busi- 
ness. An energetic and competent man has 
a real capital aside from his mere money in- 
vestments. His cash capital is only avxili 
ary to his acquaintance with the treffic in 
which he is engsged and the spirit and en- 
ergy he manifests in turning his means to 
proper account. The fertility of invention 
displayed in all the various branches of in- 
dustry aesist greatly in keeping the wheels 
of commerce in motion. This shares in an 
equal degree with money the honor of build 
ing up monuments that everywhere bespeak 
man's progress and improvement. 


Tue Medical Committee, which recently 
made an examination of the health of 
the schoo] children in Providence, hold 
that pupils are taken too young; that 
the vitiated air of the school-rooms causes 
consumption ; that epidemic diseases are 
caught there; that the premature develop. 
ment of the brain causes nervous diseases 
that the young minds are crammed with un- 
intelligible stu lies, and that the method is 
too artificial. The committee hold that chil- 
dren should not be admitted to school under 
the age of seven, and that the hours of con 
finement and mental eff>rt should be short- 
ened. Children in primary schools should 
not be confined to their seats more than 
twenty minutes at atime, at theend of which 
they should enjoy an equal period of recrea- 
tion out of doors or in doors. 


Even old fruit cans have their use and can 
be utilized in the following manner: The 
can is prepared with one or more pin holes 
and then sunk in the earth near the roots of 
the strawberry, or tomato or other plants. 
The pin boles are to be of such size that when 
the can is filled with water the fluid can only 
escape into the ground very slowly. Thus 
& quart can, properly arranged. will extend 
its irrigation to the plant through a period of 
several days—the can is then refilled. Prac. 
tical trials of this method of irrigation leave 
no doubt of its success. Plants thus watered 
flourish and yield the most bounteous re- 
turns throughout the longest draughts. In 
all warm localities, where wster is scarce, 
the planting of old fruit cans, as here indi 
cated, will be found profitable as a regular 


gerdening operation. A hint to the wise is 
et ffi cient. _- 


Accoroixe to the London Lanect it is, 
doubtless, in the first instance, as the cause 
of a local skin disease, that paper collars 
prepared with arsenic in some form are dele- 
terious ; but when once the cuticie has been 
removed the toxic ¢ftects may become gen. 
eral, because the absorption is then very 
likely to take place, and the whole system 





dainty coloring of the sun-bird. Orests aj. 
most as largely developed as thai of the um. 


their gorgeous necks. And if any preof 
be wanting of the connection between the 
nature of the food and the general beauty of 
the plumage, it may be found fa the fct 
that these royally-attired creatures are first 
cousins of our own dingy crows and jeck. 
daws; but while the crow seeks his liveli- 
hood among the insrc’s and carrion of « 
plowed field, the bird of paradise re 
gales bis lordly palgte om the crimson and 
purple fruits which gleam out amid the em- 
bowering foliage of Malayan foreste. 


nues have increased from $1 000,000 to 97, - 
000 000 last year. The shares of th 
pany, the par value of which was at 
one time sunk to $20. Five years after the 
opening of the canal, when Mr Disraeli 
bought 176 602 of the original 400 000 shares 
for the British Government, the price rose 
to $114. Now the stock is $144 with fair 
prospects of advancing to $300. The trade 
on the canal is constantly increasing. It is 
the thoroughfare between Europe and Brit- 
ish India, China, Japan and the islands a 
the Indian ocean. By means of this canal 
the West and East are brought irto near re- 
lations, and the civilization of the former is 
able to exercise a proper influence on the 
latter. - 


ANOTHER very decided step was taken ca 
Saturday toward the building of the Pana- 
ma Canal, being that of placing on deposit 
with the agent of the Colombian Government 
in London the sum of 950 000 francs requir- 
ed by the terms of the concession as surety 
that the work will be performed. This 
prompt production of so considerable a sum 
at so early a stage of the enterprise betokens 
a wholesome financial) vitality that is the best 
earnest of future success. There has been 
no reason for doubting at any time since the 
Congress closed, that M. de Lesseps would 
eventually make good his promises, but from 
the energetic way in which he is setting 
about their fulfillment, and from the evi- 


dence now given that his money- backing is 


in a fair way of being forthcoming 2s it is 
required, there is good ground fer be 
lieving that he will be even better than his 
word. _ 


Rat_war risks from color blindness have 
attracted much attention of late, and a syt 
tem of railway signals, using bare at differ- 
ent angles, has been proposed as a sabstitute 
for color-signals, Dr Garretson, of Phbils- 
delphia, calls attention to a new source of 
danger from such signals, arising from the 
great frequency of the optical defect knows 
as astigmatism This condition exists in ir- 
regularities of the réfracting medis of the 
eye, and is a defect so common as to be met 
wi'h very much more frequently than color- 
blindness, the evils of which are sought 0 
be remedied. The eye affected with sstig- 
matism sees bars or lines with clearness only 
when these are at certain planes with the 
horizon ; lines or bars at other planes issec? 
dimly or not at all An astigmatic pair of 
eyes, having the bar signals slone for 6 
guide, would certainly wreck the train under 
their direction. If the new be adopt 
ed, railway < flicials will owe it to ibe com 


pany against damages from sccidents, 0 
submit every employee for examination by 
competent surgeons. Accidents stisiag 0 
ot such neglect would sssuredly be withost 
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a QI¥B ME OXF THES BEART! 
— 
sv 2G 
0, gtve me enon teen this, I crave 
‘0 other pe 
To pd all its and bitse— 


nome beart 
Orble venry “ ne ot earth, 
and thee tormetne, Some 
1 40 pot know if in this world 
anot soul 
watch fosis the wild gad wayward griet 
Treat o'er my Own : 
Fer even wben t deem me gay, 


ee leat wicnin Weel?, 


he young and giad I often meet 
= Joyous, oheerto! throp 
An4 sometimes do I jotn my voice 
With their free, youtbtu 
oyous— 


ny pene a life 


From which I oft awake, and strive 
To 6¢ and not to seem / 

"Tis a) In vain—at howe, abroad, 
In cott or in mart, 

I live, and move, and fee] the want 
Of one true, constant heart. 


_— 


Sara's Sweetheart. 


BY ©. C. 








CHAPTER L _ 
[) *Fawe Sara,—I want to talk to 


I shut the door, and came back to 
my seat opposite my mother. 

‘This is the last opportunity I shall have 
oftalking to you, my dear, and there is 
something ' must say et ye go.” 

There was an expression of troub!ed per- 
plexity on my mother s face as she drew her 
chair nearer the fire. 

It was very late,—past eleven o'clock: but 
early thenext morningI was going from 
home tospends few weeksat Frog’smerc 
Manor, the seat of our wealthy uncle, Char- 
les Blamford, Eeq , who, being at all other 
times much too grand to show us the = 
ofhis countenance, thought proper, this 
particular Autumn, toinvite meand my 
sister Flora to spenda short time at the 


The Blamfords of Frog’smere were my 
father's relations; and very unpleasant ones 
we had hitherto found them, morened as, 
considering my father to have done the 
mother, hey warned their tacks’ Gos hia 

, su 
from that day. mn 

My had been dead four years at 
this time, and ahard four years they had 
been forus. Notthat we had ever been 
rich, for my father belonged to that most 
unhappy class of men, a younger son of a 
poor but noble house, who cannot work, 
and to beg are ashamed. Tio give a multum 
a parve description of ourselves, I should 
tell you we were poor and proud; that is, 
our father was, and we girls, following in 
his steps, were proudtoo. Our mother, who 


i 


every Sunday, and too poor to keepan 
kind of carriage, so we stopped os hows 
That was only one of many such afflictions 
in our domestic affairs. But about a year 
my father died my brother George 
took upon himeelf to express very decided 
opinions concerning his future; and, after 
& good deal of skirmishing with his father, 
ed reluctant consent to go and 
Me mccoeded very well ee the San ene 

very we the few 

Wwe received from him were rather e 
Poor George found his 


late years we had fewer letters than ever. 
= — pon Ke cenerines affectionate inqui. 
not 
m Pectn —— touching on 
¥ mother and I kept a little day school 
ween us, = of our rn fay In 
rs drew water color 
sketches, which I was often fortunate enough 
dispose of at an artist’s . We 
em have done very well but for some 
Papas incarred before my father died 
alt speyment these drained our pu 


az 


was very clever, and her whole soul was 
bound up instudy. Lately she had been 
frieving because we could not afford to give 
whith first class n academy, 
soe on of her class-mates intended 
Feit, we Spring. But this anticipated 
ot Fors en oe German scadenty quite out 
~ sitting © head for atime 626 had beea 
Kitten i pen ras Bll the evening with the 
getioalty tee and chattering so ener 
iy that my mother had not been able 


| 
i 


i 
: 
: 


dear, in the shape of a companion: for dear 
Filo is sucha child, and poor George is 
4 OP 
my and 
z. 1semelesd t 
" ‘t know how to what I want 
to say. Gara.”’ she contin looking up at 


“Don't you think it would be s 
thing if we could get her married, font 
thought that if your Cousin Guy sees Flora, 
he might—.’’ 

‘ Fall in love with her?’ I said. “Oh 
mamma! forgive me; it is so improba- 


as wellbern as Guy, and a remarkably 
pretty girl besides. As to money, he has 
enough and tospare. It would be quites 
likely thing.’’ 

"Too good to be thought of,’’ I said. 

‘And I was going to tell you, Sara,”’ re- 
sumed my mother, more quietly, ‘that I 
yous matchmeker, dear; 
but ifanvthing sheuld give you a reason to 
suspect Guy and Flora of having a liking 
for ove another, just help iton by an 
means in your power. So much depends 
upon a trifle in such cases rometimes.’ 

“I see,mamma I am to be a sort of silent 
observer and go. between.’’ 

‘And, oh Sara!’’ exclaimed my mother, 
- oan oe & face of concern, ‘‘I do hope 


* That I shan’t fall in love with Guy my- 
self: eh, mamma?’ 

“Not exactly that, dear, but with an 
one else: especially with any ore not we 
cft. You will meet a many people, 
Iexpect. For what shouldI do without 

- Sara? LIentreatyou to be very care- 
u po 

‘Yes, mammsa,”’ I said, gravely enough 
now; ‘and you may rest assured that I 
will never leave you, to marry a prince. 
While, at the same time, I am far too prac- 
tical, too mercenary, to allow my affections 
to settle on any one in that delightful social 
position known by the name of ‘genteel 
poverty.’”’ 

“You have had enough of that, = poor 
darling,” said my mother, with @ smile and 
a little sigh. ‘‘I shall get up to see you off, 
Sara; and your box is already corded; so I 
shall send you to bed.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


HEN I first set my foot on the thres 
hold ot Frog’smere Manor House, it 
seemed to me like the entrance toa 
region hithertounknown to my ex- 

perience. How different to the mean little 
entrance of my own home were the massive 
a of this old mansion, the wide hall, 

rilliantly lightedand warm, the gone 
carpet on the staircase, and the gracefu 
figures of my elegantly attired sunt and 
cousins, who had thronged to meet me with 
a cordiality I scarcely expected. 

I was alone, too; Flora had stil! a week of 
her termto expire before she could be at 
liberty to join me. This Ihad before ex- 
plained by letter to my relations, therefore 
no one else was expected. 

Ot my cousins I will briefly speak. The 
eldest was Guy, — very unlike wae 
I had pictured him, being a ve, tle- 
neal aan of about thirty, aehend of the 
perfumed, languid young collegianI had 
expected to see. Marion ws the next. She 
was graceful, and moderately pretty, besides 
being more than usually amiable. Then 
came Wilfrid, who was a Navy lieutenant, 
at present sway on a Mediterranean 
cruise;and the fourth, and last, mv name. 
sake, Sara, who was the beauty of the fam- 
ily. 
7 was not neglected; but, supposing me 
to be rather tired with my travelling. my 
cousins abstained from teasing me with talk- 
ing, or requests for music. Uncle Blamford 
sat by me most ofthe time, and when he 
left memy cousin Guy came up sod took 
the vacant place. resolved to pave & 
golden way for Flors by sounding her 
praises as much as possible in all the con- 
versations I might have with him. 

Guy asked me if I was a good actress; and 
I ssid, modestly, that I _ never taken any 

in drawing room plays. 
rie must e cartainly try,”” ssid Guy. 
“My sisters are very fond of private plays 
They are getting some np now,and we shall 
want rather a large staff.” 

Here was an unity! 

‘Then,” said{, “Flora will be some 
help, for she often assists in the historical 
plays the young we perform at the school 
she attends. My sister Flora is very 

ever. se 
“= smiled, and said he did not doubt it; 
and in all our conversations 1 managed to 
turn the subject to Fiora’s benefit, bat with 
very questionable wisdom, it must be con- 


. | fessed. [doubt much whether my sister 


would have thanked me. 





The play selected was ‘“Kenflworth,” 
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arovsed curtosity. 

“He is fara’s sweetheart,”’ said Marion, 
laughinegly. 

‘Is Gara engaged?” sald I, surprised in 


y turn. 

: oe. said Marion. ‘‘Did you not know 

t ’ 

“Howlong?t’’ I asked, in the same tone. 

“Ages,”’ Marion. ‘They will not 
t 


be married till Sara comes of age, and 
Sine nay ped eepebutben, He wi 
8 expectat 6 

bis uncle's “5 old Mr. A . You 
must have beard of him, Sara.—he is the 
member of "lindom, immensely rich, aod s 
bachelor. You will see him,—hbe is coming 
hete after next week to visit papa, before 
we return to town.”” 

“Guy is more suitable,’’ I ssid. 

“Guy hardly ever performs,”’ said 
Marion; “he is not a good actor, but a capi- 
tal judge and critic.’ 


= 





CHAPTER IIL 


LL the mornings, when the weather 
was fine, we t in riding; and, un- 
der Guy's . L soon cone’ so 
menage a horse well. Guy was gen- 


erally my cavalier, Uncle Biamford rode 
with Marion, and Captain Anesley with 


Sara. 

OftenI found myself watching this psir 
curiously; for, beyond the usual courtesy 
between a lady anda gentleman, there ex- 
isted nothing im the ca ’s bebavior to 
denote the lover, nor in "sto resemble 
that of his flancee. They were scrupu- 
lously courteous, and a 
yet no quarrel had ever occurred between 
them. 

Sara seldom evinced any liveliness in the 
preparation for amusement or festivity, save 
overweening anxiety concerning her attire. 
She was a thorough actress,and threw more 
animation into her performance than I 
thought her capable of. I could not say so 
much for the captain; he was decidedly 
apathetic. 

At the end ofa week Flora arrived. Ma- 
rion had reserved the role of Amy Robeart 
for her, and Flo set,to work upon it imme- 
diately, as the rest were already nearly per- 
fect in their parts. Flora was inher ele 
ment, and I had never seen her look so 
beautiful; happiness lent a glow to her 
cheek and a sparkle to hereye. I darted 
frequent glances at Guy, to see whether he 
wore the same that { did, but! 
always failed to penetrate his thoughts. 
The expression on his sedate face, while in 
repose, was unreadable. 

A good many guests came to the Manor 
during the shooting season, atthe expira- 
tion of which my uncle’s family usually left 
Frog'smere to spend Christmas in town; 
most of them were aristocratic friends of my 
aunt's; ° 

At last the night of the play arrived. I 
was dressed early and assisted my aunt in 
receiving the guests, as the rest were all 
fully occupied in the green-room. 

ost of the e had arrived. My aunt's 
feathers were pg energetically as she 
conversed with a little knot of dowagers on 
the sofa. 

‘Come with me, Sara,’’ whispered Guy, 
over my shoulder. 

I rose and took his proffered arm. He 
conducted me across the hall, and intos 
little room communicating by a door with 
the aforesaid nroom. Half of the door 
was glass. wh was covered witha red 
moreen curtain. 

‘Bee here,’ said Guy, laughingly, as he 
drew the curtain slighty aside. 

There was a considerable noise going 
on within, and a comical scene met our 

en. 

The performers, full of nervous eagerness, 
were having a hurried rehearsal. Their 
costumes were more peculiar than beauti- 
ful—Fiora alone being fully attired ina 
velvet dress, with lace ruffiss. Leicester 
was performing with apathy, aod appeared 
equally indifferent to the charms of the 
queen Amy. This struck meat the time 
vaguely; very soon sfierwards it cxme back 
t. me forcibly. I looked and laughed at the 
disorderly scene. 

@ “How well our Amy looks!'’ remarked 
uy. 

‘Does she not? The biue becomes 
Flora.’’ I said, approvingly, for I thought 
that Guy's obd Flora was be. 
ginning to melt before her beauty. ‘I knew 
you would think so’ 

Guy turned his grave ¢ye on me, and 


dropped te a. 
é ** he ald suddenly, ‘‘tyou seem an- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


few daysatter, there came for 
Anesley a letter. It was at break 
when he received it, and be smiled as 
he broke the seal. 

20 a uncle, sir,” he eid to 


embarrassment, the captain went on to 
say, ‘My uncie informs = sir, that he 
is 4 so his wife accompany 
him ’* 

Bvery one atthe table was looking cu- 
riously at the er. Bome tew 
among them—knew how keenly the mar- 
riage aflected him. From with 
tense interest at his face. I next turned my 
eyesto his betrothed wife. The tidings 
bad affected her seriously. She » 
to be smothering ber feelingsas well as 
-~- aan but she did not succeed very 
well. 

Perhaps it was my fancv, but, from that 
moment! thought that Uncle Blamford’s 
manner lost some of its cordiality to Cuptein 
Anesley, and my heart with > 
pation 5! times that day at secing Sara's 
coolness to him. 

fle did not appear so much cast down at 
his bad prospects as one would have ima- 
gined; but I overheard an old lady saying 
to my sunt that she believed he w do 
something desperate before lon to 
drinking or gaming—perbaps even blow 
out bis brains; and Aunt Biamford held up 
her hands, and screamed a little, lady-like 
scream. 

This made me feel uncomfortable. 
How I pitied him! How I yearned to com- 
fort him! I dared not own, even to myself, 
how much I loved him. 

The next afternoon, asI sat with Gara 
reading. while she sewed, in ber own 
sitting-room, the door opened and Cyri 


5 


Ap walked in. He came strsight 
- and stood at the side of 
r. 


‘“Bara,’’ he seid, quietly, “Iam come to 
ack you if this affair isto makeany difter- 
ence inour engagement? I thiok it right to 
_ or this, now that my prospects are so 

tered.’’ 

She looked coldly at him with her beaauti- 
ful eyes, in which no shadow of pity or 
sym y had any place. 

‘} must reter you to my father, Captain 
Anetiey.”’ 

‘No, Sara.”’ be said, firmly; ‘‘tis your 
decision only I require. It will be tume 
enough to consult your father when I have 
learnt your determination.’’ 

a | not think you cam reasonably ex. 
pect, considering all the circumstances——"’ 
she began, and even her hard voice fal- 


‘That is sufficient. Thank you,’’ he said, 
proudly, and he left the room 

I felt very uncomfortable at having been 
a witness to this little scene; but so 
bad it that I bad scarcely ] 





to 
think of retiring before it was all over. As 
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— 
Une d00r closed Bars looked at me, cad our 


wet 
“Tih ooudd net. you kpow,”’ she ssid, with 
acmile. “Poor fellow, I'm eure | felt very 


Gare glanced at the large mirror, as if to 
the amount of beauty that might 

been thrown away on a penniless cap 
tain of dragoons. Bae tarned away with 


n 

‘Tt isa long way, Bara, over the East 
Hill to Beckhurst,’’she said. “Iam going 
to tabe acme prerep's toa person who 
lives there. I should not bave asked you, 
but nota single rervapt can be rpand to 
accompany me, and | cannot go alone.” 

hastened to get my things on. and 

three o'clock we started. carrving 
couple of baskets, containing Marion's 
bounty. 

It was a dark, cold aftertloon, about the 
beginving of November, spd we bad three 
towalk. Aswe croered the rovgb ridges 
called the Hast Hill, it began queues. 

*T don’t suppose it will be anything,”’ 
maid Marion, ‘‘and we shal] be home in time 
for dinner.” 


We stayed in the village longer than we 
ought tobave done, and it was past five 
when we started for home. It had continued 
to snow steadily for an bour and a balf. 
It was lying in thick drife; and, besides 
th's, it was getting very dark. 

“‘] wish we had not come,’’ said my ¢ou- 
sin, uneasily. ‘Shall we go back to the 
village, and stay with Mrs. Pym all night, 
fara ?’’ 

I sald “Yes,’’ gladly, forl felt terrified 
at the work before us. 

The path was all new to me; I trvsted 
entirely to Marion s knowledge; and when 
we hed traveled some distance over the 
hills. I was rather surprised that she sud. 
denlv came to a stand still. 

‘*Why, where can the gate be ?’’ she said, 
in a pegsied voice. 

“What gate?’ I asked. 

‘*The gate '' she said; ‘‘there ought to be 
ope here. Don't you remember passing 
through it as we came?’ 

“Yes, I remember," I said. 

‘Ob Bara, Sara,’’ wailed my cousin, ‘‘we 
have lost the way!'’ and she began to sob 


i 


and cry. 

I did wot cry, but I was completely over- 
whelmed with dismay. 

“Don't cry, Marion,’’ I said, looking at 
the dim outlines of the rid through the 
darkness. ‘If we have lost the way we must 
find it again.’’ 

We trudged resolutely on. ankle deep in 
snoy, and, afierabout halfan hours wan. 
} at ah in various directions, we once more 
stood still. Marion's tears were atill flow- 


icy Bara,’’ she said, ‘‘we shall be frozen 
to deathi—and it is my fault. What shal! 
we dot’ 

I tried to soothe the timid girl, but my 
teeth were chattering woefully, and I felt 
the tears freeze on my cheeks. 

How long was passed weeping and wan. 
dering | know not; but, afiera time, tnere 
came upon usa feeling of numbness and 
deadly faintness. I had often read and been 
told how fatal it is when thus situated to yield 
to this feeling,—yet I was powerless to re 
sist it; and almost simultaneously my cousin 
and 1 sank down together. I said a tew 
words of prayers to —. and then acon 
fased ringing sounded ininy ears, mingled 
with the k oarking ofa dog, and the 
shouting of men's voices, one of whom I 
knew. : 

‘Here they are! Hurrah! Thank Heaven! 
We are not too late."’ 

I saw « flash of a lantern in my eyes,then 
I was lifted in a pair of strong arms, and 
borne swiftly along. 

*-Te it Bara? ‘ said a voice close to my ear; 
= I answered, in a faint whisper, 
« es.”" 

Marion told me after that she had no re- 
collections of being found; but I had not 
entirely lost all consciousness myself. 

Gay aod Captain Anesley. with two men- 
servants and the dogs, had found us. They 
carried us some distance to the lodge, and 
there we were warmed and tended by the 
keeper's wile, while the servants returned 
to the Manor for a vehicle. 

It was nine o'clock when we were fair! 
atbome. Beyond a feeling of great wenrt 
ness that evening, we felt no il! effects trom 
our adventure. 

The next morning every one turned out 
it being a beautiful 
day in spite ofthe thaw. I did not want 
to go, so | hid myself in the library, and 

for a long morning of quiet read- 


one calculates on a pleasure of this 
sort, one seldom getsit. Soonafier I was 
seated another truant walked in in the shape 


of Captain Anesicy. 
Brn en beter net marrow escape 
lest = said, standing on the rug 





fied us 
Don’t epeak of it,’ be said. quickly. 
**You do sot need telling tbat I would 60 


Bers.” be said, and I caught the ring of 
pain in bis tone; ‘‘youn bave seen bow a wo- 
man bas cast me off for my lack of gold. I 
dare say you know how | stand;I haven't 
abalfpepny but my pay. ard no expecta- 
tiens whatever; yet.—kpowing you know 
a) this, Sara. —I dare to tell you that I love 


Yes, it was only the lips sesling the as- 
surance of the eyes. I bad dimly knewn 
all thie before, now I krew it fcr a reality. 
I hesitated n moment, then I told bim the 
truth, that I bad promised my mother never 
to leave ber, for sbe bed no one in the 
world but Flora and me, and that we were 
very poor—poorer even than he was, for 
weman's labor is but little paid, Al! this 
Jeaid, while tears of shame dimmed my 
eyer. 

And do you think for sll this 1 Jove you 
lesa ?'' said Captain Anesiey, taking my 
hands ip his own tenderly. ‘Sara 1 never 
loved before. Idon't think that you bave 
either. Must we part?’ 

*Yer,"’ I anewered, sorrowfully; ‘T can- 
not desert my mother ”’ 

Then, like all lovers, my Jever talked 
heroically of braving poverty; but I shook 
my head, for] had known—better than he 
bad ever known—how bitter poverty was; 
and I thought, too, of poor mamma left all 
alone at heme, nureing her visions of bright 
nese 

«Oh Sara, my darling, only be mine,”” he 
pleaded, earnestly; then the next moment 
he passionately «xclaimed, ‘if she is a good 
mother, she will not take our happiness 
from us." 

At last I yielded a little. 

“Cyril.” I said, ‘Jet me at Jeast wait un- 
til I gobome. I will then tell my mother 
bow it is. and she sball decide. I do not 
fear to abide by her decision, for she loves 
me, and would make any sacrifice for 
me.”’ 

Then we parted, and I thought it was 
well that I bad not yielded further; it would 
be so much essier to write the sad 
refueal than to eay it. I knew it would 
be a re‘veal, for I did not mean to let my 
mother make any racrifice whatever for me, 
and I found it so hard to withstand his pas. 
sionate appeals. I could not trust myself to 
hold out. 

The following evening Cyril Anes'ey 
wentaway. He kissed meas though he 
had a dim foreboding of sorrow in store. } 

‘Tt is my Jast kiss,’ J thought, bitterly. 
‘‘No man shall ever again kiss me so, and I 
know he never will.”’ 





CHAPTER V. 


R. ANESLEY, M.P., had married 

'] the only daughter ofa rich surgeon. 

She wasa pretty and lively young 

Jady, about four-and-twenty, verv 
~ of her husband, who was very fond of 
er. 

I did not like Mr. Anesley. I conceived 
that he bad done Cyril a great wrong in 
leading him to ht lieve that he would inherit 
his wealth, and then in his old age forming 
a new alliance. Beyond this cause of com 
plaint I had no reason tos dislike him. and I 
believe he looked upon me with great favor; 
this | inferred from several kind jittleat- 
tentions he paid me before I left the Manor, 
at the end of my brief but eventful visit. ‘ 
This I did one week after Cyril A>esley's 
departure, Uocle Blamford pressed Flora to 
remain a few days longer; and as one of us 
would st five to cheer my mother's Joneli 
ness, I gave my consent tothe plan; for, 
truth totell, I rather wanted to return alone 
and tell her all my sorrows. 

— 4 eo a * 


I wasat home. The fiy stopped with» 
jerk that nearly jolted me out of my seat, 
quite three doors lower down than our 
house. That did pot matter. I alighted 
and paid the man bis fare, then I walked 
slowly up to the well known door. 

There was no need tokncck, the door 
was seldom fastened. I closed it after 
me, and opened that of the little sitting. 
room. 

I had expected to find my mother alone, 
sitting as she loved to sit, in the dusky light; 
but the sicht that met my eyes was so start- 
ling that I stood as one petrified. 

A stranger sat by her side. a tall man, 
broad built and bronzed. One arm was 
round my mother’s waist, and they were 
holding close converse. When her eyes 
= me my mother sprang up joy. 

ully. 

‘Come and kiss him Sara; it is George. 
It is your own brother come back. On Sara, 
my Carling!" 

Bhe fell upon my neck, weeping; and I, 
too overwrought to speak, stood silent. 

After ye — round the fire; and 
as we sat, something prom me to speak, 
and tel! them all my Gobi T wie it: 1 hid 
nothing fromthem. Notone whit of my 


folly or weakness did I attempt to conces); 

inthe pause that ed I wept 
treely. Then, Jay bis band gentlyon my 
heed: my brother spoxe kindly, and ten- 
derly. 


“Little sister,’ said he, “dry your tears, 
for 100, have something to tell.”’ 

I lifted my face, looking wonderingly at 
him. 

‘“Beven years ago,”’ he continued, ‘I left 
Eogland with something less than ten 

undsin my pocket, and a heart full of 

ight tere acertain fortune, 
ot which I wad in search. Seven years is 
long time. Some who had embarked in the 
same plan died at my ride; others. failing. 
went home, weary and beart-sick; but I 
worked on with good faith and in poerersion 
of sound bealth, never doubting but that I 
should succeed, for the sake of the dear 
ones in whose pame I had undertaken the 
task. One of these,’""—and here Georges 
vcice grew even graver—‘‘one of there is 
gone from us toa better land; but for the 
others, thank Heaven, there is a good time 
in store for them. Sara, before you m- 
turned, I heard from our mother's lips the 
tale of your patience and Jabor, and of your 
self sacrficing devotion to her. My own 
heart throbbed at the story, and I said to 
myself that the fruit of my toil would be 
well spent in rewarding ech a good jittle 
sister. I did not dream there would #0 s00n 
be an opportunity. Sara, will you take 
from your brother's band a dowry st ficient 
to recall this needy love of yours?”’ 

* George, Heaven bless you; but I could 
not take it,’’ was a)] I cou'd sob. 

“And why not?’’ be asked, smiling. ‘‘For 
what do you think I have been working all 
these years, but to give pleasure to my dear 
ones? terbaps you would advire me to en- 
dow a hoepital immediately, and allow you 
to continue your pleasant recreation of 
echoo'-keeping for the rest of your days, 
while this ‘Cecil the Dauntless’ pines in ob 
ecurity.’’ 

Sill I only said, in a martyrized tone, 
‘Give it to mamma, George, I could not 
take it.”’ But George laughed and told me 
to hold my tongue 

I cried myself to sleep that night, and in 
the morning woke very late, to find the 
housetops covered with snow. My mother 
was alone at the breakf«st table, wearing a 
brighter face than I remembered to have 
seen her wear for many a long year. To 
my question concerning George, she replied 
that he had been gone out an hour; where, 
she could not teil. 

The day pesred, and he did not come: but 
as we sat at tca a hasty knock sounded at 
the door, and George the next moment 
burst into the room, followed close by some 
one e'se, 

‘‘Ilere he is, Sara, the conquering hero!” 
shouted my brother. ‘Come, lets have 
lights and crowns of laure), and all the other 
things mentioned, always providing the 
lights come first, for we are in the dark,”’ 

The ‘some one else’ was my ‘ Cecil the 
Dauntless,’’ wearing so glad a face that I 
hardly knew him 

Atter the first joy of meeting was over, 
Cyril placed in my hands a letter, which 
ran a8 follows:— a 

My Desr Neprew —Do not deem me 
entirely insensibie to the apparent irjustice 
I have done you. I say apparent, because 
in reality it is not fo great a wrong as it 
appears. True, I am married; but in the 
event of your marriage I am prepared to 
settle a yearly income upon you and at my 
desth vou will not find yourself forgotten by 
your affectionate uncle, 

G. ANESLEY.”’ 

‘It is very good ofhim,’’ I said, laying the 
letter down 

*Yes,’’ said Cyril ‘I cannot be too thank- 
ful that things have turned out as they have 
done. If{Uocle Anesley had continued to 
publish me as his heir,I should have married 
the wreng Sira.”’ 

On New Year's Eve we—that is mamma 
and George, Flora, Cyril, \and I,—hada lit- 
tle merry making, and one week after I was 
married. 

It was very sudden; but our life wasto 
be socompletely changed, that we thought 
it heat to get preliminaries over at once. 

* You see,Sara,”’ eaid my mother, “George 
is urging me toleave this house every day. 
and our cottage is ready; besides the school 
*fisire must be attended to, and notices of 
dismiesal written tothe pupils. Then Flora’s 
clothes must be prepared, for George insists 
on her going to Germany if she wishes; but 
how can Georgeand I menage a)! this, with 
you and your captain idling about the place 
and hindering us? In fact nothing can be 
donetill you are marriedand out of the 
way. 

oy my dear mother had become quite 
grand in her clever management, and as 
George bad prerared a Cear little rustic 
cottage, wherein he expressed his intention 
of installing himself with our mother as soon 


as Floraand! w di 
resistance. ere cispoeed of, I madeno 





Ex-Gcv. Tilden’s summer h 
kere is known as‘ Greystone.” The grovids 
cover thirty three acres including lawn, 
pos man yo aes The mension and 
.* are 
} any PA leased by Mr. Tilden, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT Hix 







ALSE HAIR is DR 80 mUCh Worn ag % 

{ wes years age, -We do not sllade to 

those when Martia) flung his 

epigrs ms it of the 

ladies—for the in gen. 

eral, and of Romeia their 

2 pecty was 
their own bair, y 

Latin, insemuch ssi ire 

came originally from yor Gaul, and 


was sold in the market este 

vate of false bole beled Sha. eertio hres 
Nor do we refer to that brilisnt 
France. like Rome before it, eet 
io the world, and false bair was to Jar 
employed in the construction of a 
coiflure that Mme. de Sevigne ridicule 
newest ¢ 4 at Jength in a very amusing 
letter to ber daughter, "proper 
submission to the su law of fatbier — 
recommends it later on. We sre speabing 
only of the olden times of afew years 
when the belles of the day they are 
still youny—did their best to encourage the 
trade in falee hair. 

Falee hair is po longer but it 
is necessarily still in demand, and few per. 
sons are probably aware of {be extent to 
which the traffic in buman hair is carried. 
It bas been — that the London hair 
merchants alope import 8 poe less a 
quantity than five fo ag a {bow d 
would be inodequniely my oor if depend- 
ence were solely placed on charce clippings. 
There must be a regular barvest which can 
be looked forward to at a particular season; 
and, as there are different markets for bieck 
and green tea, for pale brandy and brown 
brandy, so there isa ry-y Might. hair, 
distinct from the nrarket for dark bei 

Light hair is almost exclusively a 
product. It is collected by the agents of 
certain companies, who visit England year. 
ly to solicit orders. Many years ago fair 
hair was most valued, and one particuler 
golden tint was so nmruch prized. that the 
dealers only produced it for favorite eusto- 
mers, to whom it was sold at nearly double 
its weight in silver. The rich and silky text- 
ure of this treasured article had its attrac- 
tions for poets and artists as well as traders. 
Shakspeare seems to have delighted in 
golden hair. Bassanio describes Portia with 
her ‘sunny locks’’ banging ‘‘onm her temples 
like the golden fleece.'’ Again in the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verons,”’ Julia says of Sylvia 
and herself, ‘Her hair is auburn, mine is 
@erfect yellow.”’ Black hair be only men- 
tions twice throughout his entire plays, 
clearly showing that he imagined light hair 
to be the peculiar attribute of soft and deli- 
cate women. A similar partiality for this 
color, ‘‘touched with the sup,’’ runs through 
the ~~ f of the poets, and best ters 
have seized upon golden tresses with the 
same insiinct. A walk through apy exbi 
bition of pictures will instantly decide this 
point. There is not a single female head in 
the Nationa) Gallery, beginning with those 
glorious studies of heads, the highest ideal of 
female loveliness, by such an idealist as 
Correggio, and ending with the full blown 
blondes of the prodigal Rubens, there is not 
oe black-haired beauty amongst them 
a 


It is the opinion of some that the color of 
the hair of the Eoglish people has deepened 
ia tint within the present century, and that 
this change is owing to the more frequent 
intermarriages, since the Napoleonic wars, 
with nations nearer to the sunny south. 
Whether dark or light, however, the beir 
purchased by the dealer is so closely seru- 
tin'zed that be can discriminate between the 
German and the French article by the emel] 
alone. He even claims the eae of dis- 
tlngeicbing accurately English from Irish, 
and Scotch from Weleb. The French deal- 
ers are said to be able to detect the difler- 
ence between the hair ‘‘raised” in two dis- 
tricts of Central France, not m»ny miles 
apart, by tokens so slight as would befile 
the most learned naturalists and pbysioic: 
ists. 

Black hair is imported from Brittany and 
the south of France, where it is collect 
ed once every year by the agents of a few 
Parisian wholesale houses. The average 
crop—'he pun is quite accidents’—barvest 
ed hv these firms amount yesly to upwards 
of 200 000 pounds weight. The price nsid 
for eaco head of hair ranges from Ilr. to 5:r.. 
according to its weight and beauty; the for: 
mer seldom reaching above one pound, and 
s ldom falling below 11 ounces. The itw- 
erant dealers are always provided with 8° 
assortment of ribbone, silks, laces, baber- 
dashery, and cheap jewelry ot various kinds 
with which they make their purchases o 
frequently as with money. They ottens = 
the fairs and merry makings witbia the - 
circuit, and the singularity and poveltly 
their operations are wont to strike strange” 
with astonishment more than apytoing 
which falis under their notice. Io ang 
parts of the movey crowd of s Breton ®Y 
may be met three or four of these 
ers, who travel the country for tbe pur poet 
of attending fairs and buying the Le yen 
the t girls. The gitle, indeed, srt 
to bring their hair to market as regulst'y © 
they do peas and cabbages and, £6 
might be thought that vanity. -. 
prevented this from be icalty 
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The 

is & particular class of 
vire00s by whom it a cleaned curled. ve 
pared to a certain stage, isposed 0 
the wig-makers at five to ten times its origi- 
nal price. It is then retailed at a big profit; 
for choice heads of hair, like choice old pic 
tures or choice old china, have no limit to 
the price they occasionally command. 

Millie Gray. 
BY A 0 @. 





EVENTEEN YEARS before, Millie 
Gray had been lefi at Farmer Grav’s 
door, and his kind hearted little wife, 
being childless, had brought up Millie 


as her own. 
And the blue eyed child grew up a slender 
1 girl, living a dreamy, uncon 


ife, till that sweet summer when she met 
Bertie Lester 

At some distance from the cottage of the 
Grays stood an old-fashioned red. brick 
house, occupied by an unmarried lady, who 
had taken a t fancy to Millie. 

Miss Leigh was a handsome, haughty 
woman ot perhaps forty-five, but was alwa 
s kind friend to Millie’ and in return Millie 
loved her truly. 

Aad one day in the midst of the brilliant 
summertime Millie met Bertie Lester—gay, 
handsome Bertie Lester. 

He was only an artist, this Bertie Lester 
and a struggling one at that, for he could 
boast of little lucre, but he was young and 
ambitious, and in a few short months he 
was going to Italy, the land of the poets and 
painters, and suony land ot his sleeping and 
waking dreams. 

Miss Leigh had seen his ambition, and it 
was her wish he should go. 

Above everything on earth Miss Leigh 
joved this handsome young artist, not with 
a lovea woman gives a r, but a love 
tender and true, deep as a mother's or sister's 
might be. 

And the secret of it all was that, years be- 
fore, she had loved another Bertie Lester 
with all the most fervent and fondest pas 
sion of her woman's heart. 

He had been an artist, too, but the favor- 
ite of a wealthy uncle, who wished him to 
marry Hilda Leigh, who was a beauty and 
an heiress, 

But he had turned from her—from her 
wealth and station—and had married a fra- 
file, penniless girl, and ruined his prospecte 

t life; tor the uncle, whose heir he was 
supposed to be, utterly discarded him, and 
left him to face the world alone, bur: 
dened with a delicate wife. His life was 
failure. 

And he had died in his early manhood, 
leaving his girl wife and her baby in abso- 
sme poverty; hed not for lang, fot owe Se 

roses poor pretty Vinnie slept 
by his side, and little Bartle en left to the 
care of strangers. 

But Hilda Leigh had found him out, and 

bh not taking him to her home, made 
his fature her care, and then, as he grew 
oe manhood, she learned to love him for 
wa, iead father's sake whose very image he 


an? to this last visit to the old house, Ber- 
=. dreams had been of fame and sunny 

y; but after that, somehow, a pair of in- 
nocent sea blue eyes came in between bis 
-e and before one month had passed, 
he new he loved Millie Gray, better even 

nm the fame that had been his iife-long 


He told her his love, had held her to his 
kissed her : 
swored “yea* te lips, and che had cagly on 


to dug, net is why she is so strangely happy 
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with father. His father gave up all fors 
girls fair face, and himeelf for it 
ever after.’’ 


from the house. and fled to the shelter of 
the trees, and herself on the grass, 
had sobhed till it seemed as if ber heart lay 
cold and dead within her, never to throb in 
life again. ) 

When Bertie came back to love and Mil- 
lie. his heart bounding. his eyes flowieg, 
Miss Leigh told him a story that blanched 
his dark face with y: 

The fair young girl, for whose sake he had 

ven up the dream of his life, had gone 

rom his life forever. 

Rich triends had charmed her,and she had 

e — them—left him without a word of 
well. 

That was the story Miss Leigh bad told 
him in the quiet twilight, and she gave him 
_ a ring he had placed on Millie's 

an 

The ‘‘ Bounding Bauty’”’ went dashing 
over the blue sea, her course tothe sunny 
shores of Italy, and on her deck two gentle. 
men stood watching the sea birds as they 
rose on high, then swooping down, rested a 
moment on the water, and rose on high 


again. 

‘‘We miss Willard,’’ said the younger of 
the two, a tair haired young man, ‘‘he was 
with us on our last trip. Poor Willard, with 
his dreamy fancies, and his want of faith in 
women!’ 

His companion, a handsome man of per- 
haps thirty. turned towards him. 

‘And Gay? You bel'eve in woman's 
truth and woman's const is 

* Yes, perfectly and entirely.’’ 

His companion laughed lightly. 

‘Let me tell you a story,”’ he said. 

‘Years ago there was a young man whose 

test dream was to become a painter, 
whose deepest longing was to go to Italy 
and study beneath one of its masters, and 
to him the chance was offered to gratify his 
ambition. 

‘‘In the midst of it all he met a girl with 
unwonted blue eyes and childish smile, and 
for her sake gave up all his dreams, his 
hopes, and his ambition. 

‘‘He was to sail for Italy with his fellow. 
students, and as the time drew near, he 
bade the girl he loved good bye for a few 
days, to go and tell them to sail without 


im. 

“He bade her good bye in perfect faith 
and trust, and when he returned, his heart 
beating high with hope and hoaglnens, he 
found Ae hed gone from his life forever. 
Rich friends had claimed her, and she had 
gone without one farewell word. Hating all 
women for her sake the artist went back 
to his toil, trying with all the strength 
of his will to torget her, but haunted still 
by soft blue eyes and golden hair.’’ 

Guy Clifford mae no reply. 

He felt instinctively that Bertie Lester, 
the famous artist, whose fame was world. 
wide. had told him his own nur. 

“Do you know,”’ Gay ssid, after a short 
silence, ‘had I not left my beart with a dark 
eyed maiden et home, | believe I would 
think it my duty, though one easy fo per- 
form, to in love with the pretty pale 
governess, of two appalling youngsters, who 
make day and night hideous in the state- 
room next to mine. Really, did my beloved 
know of my feelings for this little pale girl, 
troubled with s visit of the 


she might 
green eyed monster. 
“Bhe issuch a. pretty little thing.’” he con- 


tinued, ‘ so fi e and childish looking, that 
1 often wish I were her big brother that I 
might fight her battles for her. But by 
Jove, there she is!’ as a slender figure in 
y came on deck, dragging the appalling 

> behind her. 
Lester rose tnd feet, then went 

rd and stood be er. 

wT paired great sorrowful eyes were raised 


to nis. 

‘Millie! my Millie!’ be said. 

abe oy ome from her lips, and the 
nex moment he held ber white and senseless 
“= Clifford wisely withdrew; and six 
months later had the of being best 
map, when he not be big brother to 


the pretty, pale governess, who, however, 


the wild rose sah to Mie Grey's fonand 
she looked again the Mildred Bertie Lester 


won beneath the trees. 
My Guardian. * 





HE eat there, my sant Ksthesl, 
her knitting needles with 


wren Cah Tobe here bite infinite. 
thankful for some po cg waeiy ar Ms 
on aunt's $ everyth 

seemed to be at a decd caiza, both Viuhis 
"aT tan ble, and I 

t “ 

used, whe « Neds 
eaeek dating, I'm of or ae walk! I 
cannot wait and watch here one minute 


Aunt Katheel looked over the en rim 
with a smile. deprecat. 
ing motion of the head preceded the voice 
almost as heavenly as the smile. 

~ co how impatient you are. But 
what if Marston should come whilst you are 


— 


you to welcome him home after a five years’ 
absence. He might feel hurt, dear, he loved 
so.’" 


“Bat Iam no longer «a little girl, aunt, 
and he might not care tosee me!"’ 
a little chokinglv, as I knelt on the footst 
before her. ‘Your nephew, Doctor Rahl, 
may come home quite indifferent to his once 


And this time the tears I had been trying 
to annihilate rushed to my eyes, filling 
to overflowing. 

Aunt scanned my face with thoughtful in 
pean and then with a curious smile just 
touching her lips, she sald, quietly— 

‘Take your walk, dear, and don’t dim 
your eyes with needless tears ’’ 

I was soon cloaked and standing on the 


terrace. 

1 en J pee prone lec a minute, in ex- 
pecta my ‘s >. 

Bat nothing, savethe happy chirping of a 
few birds, broke the almost oppressive, 
though wonderfully sweet stillness that often 

ds a heavy fall of snow. 

Then, with a doubtful glance at the leaden 
oxy. Ihurried away 

extended my walk farther than I intend- 
ed, and long belore I reached home a blind- 
ing profusion of snowflakes filled the sir, 
and my heart throbbed as wild a response to 
their soft kisses as when, in my childish 
days, I alternately sang, laughed, wept or 
grew devout under the inspiration of their 
coming. 

Possessed with a mad delight, I sped 
homeward on winged feet; but night caught 


me. 

AsI reached the door, I turned a last 
smiling glance on the scene without and 
then eptered the hall to be blinded for an 
instant by a fivod of light, and the next to 
become conscious of the presence of a gen- 
tleman under the chandelier. 

My first impulse was to beat an inglorious 
retreat; my second, to advance as befitted a 
young lady of seventeen. 

I did so. Blinded by the light, I was 
psesing with a slight bow, when a well- 
known and well-loved voice exclaimed— 

“Can it be? Paula?’ 

“Gardiel’’ I cried, quite forgetful of the 
stilted Dr. Rahl, ‘‘T'm #0 glad to see you.”’ 

“My pet,’ cried Dr Rabl 

And the next instant his arm was about 
me, and bending his noble head he imprinted 
a soft kiss on my forehead. Involuntarily I 
drew back, with a burning blush 

He bent an eager, almost pleading gaze 
upon me. 

‘‘You don’t want to abolish our old rela- 
tion?’ he said, in quick, pained tones. 

“No, oh nol’’ 1 murmured, blushingly, 
but most truthfully. 

He smiled fondly upon me, saying, with 
earnest ness— 

“IT am glad of that, Paula; Iam not sure 
that such a w'sh on your part would not send 
me back to Rome.’ 

‘‘Toen, ¢ ing my hands between his 
own, be smiled tenderly— 

‘They are scarcely larger than when I held 
them laet. I can still cover them with my 
two palms.’’ 

Theo with ® sudden recollection of my 
damp cloak, he exclaimed— 

“What am I thinking off Go, go at 
once. I don’t want you ill.’”’ 

And hastily depri og me of the cloak, he 
flang it on the rack, and burried me upstairs 


to change my ts. 
aalaaie Me ak t Aonnented to the 


drawiag room, expecting to fiadaint Katheel 
in sole ae: knowing that my guardian 
was stil] in his chamber. 

To my blushing dismay, I encountered a 
pale, elegsnt looking man, a total stranger. 

I around for aunt, but of her 
there was nothing lett but the knitting- 
pecdies. 

“| must brave it out,’’ I thought, rather 
exasperated by the amused twinkle in the 
stranger's eyes at my very evident girlish 
embarrassment. 

So I blundered, with crimson cheeks and 





startling simplicity— 
'g J not aware of your presence here,’’ 








tones— 

“I will marry Mr. Alton!"’ 

And forcing a emile to my lips, I turned 
oe: Bahan oor, with a calm “good mora- 

g’’ 

But at the door I psased and looked back, 
impelled by some powerful and irresistible 


impulee. 
My hand 4 from the knob, and I 
wall. 


What meant that anguished face? What 
meant that tightly clenched hend? 

The next moment I was beside him—in 
front of him. 

“Gardie, gardiet’”’ I wailed; ‘do you want 
me to marry him?’ 

x ae hush! “= ohh | me too 

r, child!” he gas gs wa upon 
me with wild, burning fp mt child! 
don't. [ am but human! I beve borne much! 
jo - aay What will my lile be after this 

av ? 

Then, suddenly catching me in his arms, 
he strained me to his heart, crying, in broken 
tone r— 

“Kiss me once more, Paula, and forgive 
and forget my folly.” 

Andjpressing his lips to mine, he kissed me 
again aod 

‘Farewell, my darling,”” he then mur- 
mured, tenderly and sofily, ‘‘and may 
Heaven bless you foreve:?"’ 

And with the words he would have put 
me gently from him. 

But I clung to him with bowed head, 
whispering, with a tearful smile— 

‘Heaven has blessed me! I have your 
— ask pone Eee ll ain 

‘Paula!’ he , & great joy st 
through his tones, as he held me off 
questioned my happv face. 

It was enough Once more he caught me 
to his heart, and this time with s marmured 
thanksgiving. 

Ah, how happy we were, aod wyehn 
we have been in all the years that have fol- 
lowed that day. 

RR 


Professor Frederick Cavill is the name of 
the man who intends beating Boyton, the 
man fish, at his own game. He was born in 
London about forty years ago and has lived 
in the water most of bis life. He bas jast 
come over with a rubber suit and plenty of 
pluck, and isanxious to swim twenty miles 
without support or float down the Mississi 
or any other river with Boyton. He 
with him alittle hoy of eight and a girl two 
years younger [le has taught them to pid 
dle about in rubber suits and they appear to 
like it. The Professor says he has taken 
many long swims aad once crossed the Eag 
lish Channel. He has saved s good many 
lives in his time. 

I 

At one of the dinner parties at Newport, 
peaches were served that cost fifty cents 
each. At the plate of every guest was a 
white satin napkin embroidered and a menu 
card on gold foil While the mea! p 
professional vucatlists warbled in the psrior, 
and when they became weary a string baad 
demonstrated what it could do in the har- 
mony line. 





An old lady at Newport scours New Eng- 
land for old china, spinning wheels secient 
clocks and brass candlesticks, which she 
sells to Newport cottagers. LIler rooms are 
=" shops, and she makes «= good 
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RLY twenty years he first 
Indian jun gies. atta pala 

elephant was wo 
inne teitare eh ga 
and his relations had wandered to- 


f 
i 
z 
F 


i 
i 
x8 
23 4 
4 
=< 


melons, be munched them 
coolin juice very re- 


of the next he wandered 
ll searching unavailingly for his 

panions. But when the shades of 
ing once more fell he met a email grey 
animal, something resembling « ferret in 
the shape of its head, but with long silky 
ing it as ‘‘Mr. Ichneumon,”’ 

for information, which, to bis sur 
it mot only gave, but offered to con- 
uct him to his relations: so accordingly the 


z 
He 


majestically along, till they came jn sight of 
the lost herd, browsing on some trees. 

With a shrill of pleasure Trumpeter 
reongnized his r, and rushed forward, 
with hia trunk extended, to receive her em 
brace but nove was granted him—his par . 
ent continuing to munch her succulent food 
without paving the least attention to him, 
and when he attempted to touch her, mo 
tloned him off with an angry flap of her 
ears 

* Mother, dear,’’ gnaped the poor baby ele 
phent, ‘don’t you know me?” 

**You are not my son,"’ replied his former 


; oe lazily. ‘‘My son was lost three 
ysago. Don't come near me!’ 
‘T am r son, indeed, indeed!"’ cried 


the poor little fellow, trying agsin to ap 
proach. ‘Don't you believe me?'’ 

“Get away, and don't trouble me,"’ she 
cried, pushing him roughly aside; and 
Trumpeter turned to the other members of 
the herd, his heart swelling with disap. 

t. 

‘Won't some of speak for me?'’ he 
pleaded. with touching meekness; but his re. 
lations all answered : 

**You may be right—indeed you are ovr 
connection; bat there is no use in trying to 
persuade vour mother to believe it, for she 
won't However, vou are old enough now 
to ebaft for yourself, and you may stay with 
us; ® you need not complain.”’ 

When he was about twelve or fourteen 
years old. the herd he belonged to found 
themselves one day near a stream which 
thev were very eager to reach. 

He momentarily stomped behind while 
the others went on. When he looked un he 
ould pot see them, and on trying to rejoin 
his o-mpaanions he found he had again lost 
sight of them. and unfortunately, this time 
his search was totally helpless; for weeks 
and months he perseve unsuccessfully, 
ati] he gave up the attempt in despair, and 
then thought he would join some other herd 
There were two opinions about this idea, 
however. for he soon found that no other 
family of elephants would admit him into 
their community. and scouted and snubbed 


age 

he tarned in‘o a ‘‘goondah,”’ or rozue, whose 
only object seemed to be tormenting and 
attacking every live thing which annoyed 
Ha rom finding pleasure in the cruelties 


der, and they made such a forcible represen 
tation of their wrongs, and the number of 
elephants wich now inhabited the woods, 
to the governer, that he, knowing that it 
was nearly time for a general capture, only 
waited for the rainy season to be over 
eaaeee he gave orders for a ‘‘keddah’’ to be 
bail. 

This consisted of first selecting a spot in 
the heart of the forest where the animals 
would be likely to take a fancy to the 
ground, a Bw yw of water being quite 
necessary, then enclosing a about 
five hundred feet in length, and tae hun- 
dred and fifty wide with strong trunks of 
trees, only leaving a gate through which 
the animals might pass; a second and third 
enclosure are made, and then an immense 
number of natives collect together and form- 
ing a kind of wide circle round any spot 
which they think contains elephants, grad- 
ually draw nearer to each o’her, and to the 
keddah day after day till at Jast the un- 
wieldy animals are forced into the trap. 

Poor Trumpeter and a herd who had 
nothing to say to him were entrapped in 
this manner, and their terror, as each day 
the dreaded natives approached closer and 
closer; cap hore? be described. 

When at length they found themselves in- 
side the stockade they ran ow round and 
round, trying to force an opening out, but 
every where they were met by shrill screams 
and long white rods brandished in their 
faces, till they rested in the centre in tem 

rary exhaustion, fanning themselves with 
arge branches. 

Then two tame elephants, each ridden by 
® mahout, slipped quietly into the enclos- 
ure, and with almost human instinct, as 
sisted their masters in noosing and tying 
their unbappy kinamen. In one of these 
sagacious creatures Trumpeter recognized 
his unnatural mother, and hoping that she 
might at length acknowledge him, he al. 
lowed her to approach so near that she 
found it easier to tie him than any of the 
oth ers. 

But our hero's anguish on finding that 
his heartless parent had betrayed him ex 
ceeded al] bis previous trials. He thought 
of his old expedient of feigning death, but 
it did not succeed in this instance, for the 
men were determined not to lose his tusks, 
even if they abandoned his body, and as 
soon as they attempted to touch them our 
hero very soon came to life again. 

At last he made up his mind to endure his 
fate with philosophy, reflecting that his life 
could not be much more unhappy than it 
had been for many years,and indeed be had 
made a change for the better. As soon as 
the wounds on his legs caused by the ropes 
were healed, he was trained to work, and is 
at present employed in drawing one of the 
great guns in a battery of Royal English ar- 
tillery in India. 

cepceectniadiineatenennae 

A Curiovs Laks —In Colorado is a ten- 
acre field which is no more than a subter- 
ranean lake covered with soi] about eighteen 
inches deep. On the soil is cultivated a 
field of corn, which produces thirty or forty 
bushels to the acre. If any one will take 
the trouble to dig a hole the denth of a epade 
handle he will find it to fill with water, and 
by using a hook and line, fish four or five 
inches long can be caught. They have neither 
scales nor eyes and are perch-like in shape. 
The ground is a black mar! in its nature, and 
in all probability was at one time an open 
body of water, on which was accumulated 
vegetable matter, which has been increased 
from time to time, unti) now it has a crust 
sufficiently rich to produce fine corn, though 
it has to be cultivated by hand as it is not 
strong enough to bearthe weight of a horse. 
While harvesting the field hands catch great 
strings of fish by punching through the 
eartL. A person rising on his heel and com- 
ing down suddenly can see the growing 
corn shake a)! around him. Any one bav. 
ing the strength to drive a rail through 
this crust will find on releasing it that it 
will disappear altogether. The whole sec 
tion of country surrounding this field gives 
evidence of marshiness. and the least rain 
produces an abundance of mud. But the 
question comes up, but has not this body an 
se if ireshy and in evidently hot omgnaee 
as not t. 
Yet these fish are eyeless otal tae meer 
ilar to those found in caves. 
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©ONDUCTSD BY ‘*WILKINS Mica ween.’ 


AGéress all communications to Wilkins Micewber, 
No. 64 North seventeenth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Solutions and original contributions solicited. 


—_—— 


A RESPONSE. 


BY EFFEF D1. 
Friend **Wiikins’’ I have tried my best, 
But caanot do as you request, 
Bo please to let me of (bis time, 
Ip place of poetry take rhyme. 


When puzzie poems you require, 

Ask **Lochinpvar'’ to tune the lyre, 

‘Tom Ascat.’’ **O. W. L.,’’ or **Percy v—" 
But don't, I beg of you, asK me. 


I hardly know what I can fay, 
To interest the *'B vys'’ to-day: 
I have no startling news to tell, 
But, probably ‘tis just as well. 


However, I'll propose * toast— 

The Pussie Column in the Poet, 
May CERF BRATIONS bave saccess, 
And may its shadow ne'er grow les. 





ANSWERS. 
No. 275. WARDEN. 
No. 276. SIT 
ICE 
LAD 
No, 777. WATERLILY. 
No, 278. Mv 
MEN 
MENOW 
NOW 
w 
No. 279. CHAFFINCH. 
No. 20, STAPLE 
TABLES 
ABLEST 
PLEASE 
LESSEE 
ESTEEM 
No, Bi. ABANDON. 
No, 2#2. R 
CU P 
RABID 
CAPITOL 
RUBIOELLE 
PITE STI 
DOLT I 
LL1 
E 
No. 23% PICKWICK PAPERS. 
OCHARBLES DICKENS. 
No, m4, CATALPA 
ALAMORT 
TABARET 
AMATIVE 
LORIS ES 
PREVENT 
ATTESTS 
No, 285. FRANCIS Bret HARTER. j 
No, 2%, P 
PED 
FINER 
FOREVER 
PIRATICAL 
PENETRATION 
DEVIATING 
RECTIFY 
RAILNY 
LOG 
N 


©, 287, NUMERICAL. 
T. Warm weather comes when blue birds sing. 
J.J. Also4to? each spring. 
T. Now hear ob! Webster gravely state, 
That 8 to 9 was quite a weight. 
J.J. 100121 state wi h pleasure, 
Was an Israelitish measure, 
T. Awd io 13 what have we here * 
A letter masons most revere. 
J.d. Mr, Webster, take the st) nd, 
To give the meanings we command. 
T. Of Oret three letters 2, 3,1 
N.W. Part of the body, now I’m done. 
J. The last three letters still remain, 
We'll have to call htm back again. 
N. W. Well, her+ 1am and you can rate. 
The iast three letters as a weight. 
CHOROUSs:—In our Republic's infant days, 
WHOLE earned some well deserved praise. 
Lima, Obto. 


No, 24% *PHINX CROSS. 
From centre upwar!, I espy. 
The coat of Corn, or Wheat, or Rye. 
From centre right, | mean to strip 
The covering off from tip tip. 
From centre down I mean to plot, 
Sometimes to boil in foaming pot. 
A customary round I show 
From centre left, sometimes a biow. 
Outside around a ligard green, 
Which olly, small and young, isseen. 
The next around is boundless space, 
Or superficial length, or face. 
My next is never plentifal 
But sow etimes very beautiful. 
My centre i< a letter which 
I* seen within the word bewitch. 
Newark, N. J. APOLLO. 


No. 2. CHARADE, 
“ Azile,’* the Connecticut belle 
Finst when you have Tora. **heered TT 
But lately bas paesed 7m, 
The milestone of Last 


And yet she writes puzzles quite well 
Rondoat. N. Y. 


eaieaienhahiemed 


0. W. L. 


No. m0, DIAMOND. 





Cami!) 
* is Urso, the lady violinist, intends 


1. Acomoonant, 2. Antusect. & A bottle. 4 At 


5. Tb-se sessions of the boty, 
The farmer, pot his \y. eahed gaady. 
«. The tuter of the village school. 
SIxTH with the farmers, ‘twasthe rule. 
7. That's why the boy for 6 VEKTU had 
Put chestnuts in the teacher's bed. 
Down :—A letter: to exist; the ground: 
Frott: teat of ard; here devils found: 
Inspires with apprebensi m; thea 
Put down rubbed oat; lands like a fen:* 
Some certain | qaors; a reply 
In the affirmative: thea try 
To find 2 piekname, a!l you wan 
To finish is a consonant. 
*Localism, California. 
San Francisco, Cal. _ )yPERcr Vens. 


No. 293. LOGOGRIPH. 
A word oft mevning to dispatch. am I; 
B-ebead, a part of a maa I')i be; 
Bebea’, transpose, a mingied mass you spy; 
Behead again, a propoun see. ) 


Philadelphia Pa. Pueeottr, 


No mi. SQUARE 


giveanaccountof. 8 A race of people mentioned in 


Acrostic 6. Esculent. 6. Starry. 7. A token. 
Sedaiia, Mo. AP Pax, 


No, 295. CHARADE. 

First ie a shape that may be found, 
In tops that swiftly whirl around. 

My SECOND may express surprise, 
Awakeve i by a gossip's lies. 

For THIRD, to light you all may bring 
The edge or marge «f auything. 

My FourtH ts oue who lies perda, 
Though new bis name is not to you. 
The iambent stars that shine at night, 
Are what you here may aoive aright, 
Some objects have the form of WHOLE, 
Perchance a block or lump of cori, 
Washington, LD. C. GIL Bias. 


No, 296, DIAMOND, 
1, A letter. 2. A fish 3, More sagacious. 4 Ope 
who makes: fforts of body or mind. &, Hangers on. 
6, Lofty. 7. Surveying. 8. Readoras. 9. Partof the 
body. 1°. Toinclioe. Li. A letter, . 
Baitimore, Md. 


No, 197. CRY PrueRaAM. 
**The boy’’ was jarek ctjrtegowsm 
* Duty warm mwitgbi lows 
Is moth ry phrmm: warm arvahoye bey 
Joy ytw pgryv pojx ltdg eodvawag!'’ 
New York City. LOCBINVAR, 


No. 298. REVERSED RHOWBOID. 
ACRO6S:—1 Displaying a show of knowledge. 2% Per- 
taining toa genus of beetles. 3 Keel-shaped. 4.4 
black variety of garnet. 5. The native muriate of 
lead. 6. A descendant of Fatima. 7. Toad stone, 4, 
A race of Italy. 

Down:—1. A letter. 2 A word uttered to frizhteo 
children, 3. Thetailof ahare. 4 A cofles muse, 6. 
A Latin proper name. 6. A mineral. 7. A Latin pro- 
pername. 8. A plant, 9. A Dative arseniateof cop- 
per. 10. One of acertain sect. 11. To perform well 
a downward motion. 12. Atune. 1%. A bond. i. 
An abbreviation, meaning the same. 15. A letter. 
Baltimore, Md, Hat Hazagp. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions, 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 
SOLVERS, 
Ceorebrations of June 24th were solved by Hal Has- 
ard, Odoacer, Asian, A. Folver.J. C. M., Peggoity. 
Capt. (uttle, Lochinvar, Ef Fen, O. Possum, Nic 
O* Demus, Effendi, Do'e Chester Joe Mullins, Theron, 
Percy Vere, A pollo. 
Com PLETE Lists - Hal Hazard, Odoacer, Asian. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, Hal Hazard, - - Baltimore, Md. 
2. Odoacer, evi }a Gideon, Pa. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS 
Theron -Half #quare and Diamond, Maud Lyan— 
Half Square. Ef Fen—Sqvare. Sou ‘Von—Charade 
aud two Diamonds. Uncle Nat—Charade. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
Koe—"'Knit-Knots’’ in the Herald of August 204 
is no donbdt the best number that you have ever ir 
sued. The typographical appearance fs excellent 104 
the Department ali that you can desire. 

Fr Fax—Plenty of room for the lerge Equares- 
Seven letter on-s are about as good pussies as we finé 
now, althougb an ex-Sedalia member is making vite 
a stir with his wonderful A crostics. 

MaUp Lrn~w—Half Square excellent. but GRanA¥ 
has the start of you. Meowever, you'll catch him o* 
the Rhyme. ‘ 

UNCLE Nat—Very welcome, Charade 0 K., 24 
hope to see you frequently. 

sou Con-— Pretty hot, wasit? Well. you'll do. 
TRERON—Do level best. that 1s si! we a-K 
Frrenpi—*< . PB’ omens to Sommer 
Jonger you *‘grasp the helm. qs Fade Rt ond 


ASIAN. 


-_* 








to have the forem~ 
they ond you the. “Bret fruits’ of the, seams. = 
are proud nt yeur.** , a 
bope you will have anuther as you are certals 
of an EXCORB! 


CEXPTOGRAM Ve. CRYPTOGRAPE. 
ha Te Ro or as 
the matter ia, thet we bav~. bess a<youed silat 
Greek roots apd other >. 
my wy = og 9 : 








guste. & Atrap. © Sleeping. 5. Ageatic ; 
To yield. 9. A consonant, own.-0 
Decatar, Als. 4 Reus, 
Ko. M1. DOUSLS CROSSWORDS. 
ar ery ah — - 
laugh pot 
In great not fo, 
tp soon ten, “+g 
In lave not (a street, 
The puzsie ts com plete. , 
My WHOLE will name compantons two. 
Fis cntoan ae 
The #zconD, which is below. 
If lost will cause an overthrow, 
Greenville, 8. C. é _Daam Poguras, 
No.2. REVERSED REOMAOID., 
AcRO66:—1. Thistgafarmer. You will ows 
It is not ‘¥aown. 
2. His boy, whe wentte schoo? was waxy 
I think hedid Bot Kmew thetexh ©: 
3. This means conclusions, Tnst same iné 
Sald the preceding ends were bad 


1, A foot containing two unaccented syllables 3 To ' 


2th chapter of Numbers, 4 The Orst letters of an / 





BWYCEPZSELEOC § EPSSBACSE 
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AT THE GARBER GA 
el 
BY s. 4 F 
—_—_ 
on. my false, false 10V8, do you ever remem- 
per. 
falls the leaf {mn the Grear November, 
Mind the gaye are brief, and the gloamings 
rs | in the hushed, sad weather 
gar cowry lingered so jong tp the eves to- 
ae munis pered Ur vows at the garden gate? 


ebill the Diast, or in Indian summer. 
wesley on are rustiadthe Of late? 
As my 0% you waxed foran instant weary, 


a. 
ep ee bao 
Howsoever mournful the wind and the night 


rour sate and blush tm thedark so bright 


were, 
ad so ready to clasp its mate! 
oat before us, Or stars above us, 
was naugbtin Nature but seemed to love 


. us 
Making soft love at the garden gate. 

ing @ dirge over love long buried 
Xow. Trot wind comes, and the vows #0 bur. 


are bat dead, sere leaves in the path of fate. 


ou 


Yoar false, fair tace, like the moon's in cold- 
ness, 
{ scorn fully on my | y boldness, 
ot linger again at the gate. 


Bat never again, n the drear Wovembers, 
Df walk abroad but my heart remembers 
The love that so brightened the gioaming 
late, 
It wy giance, upon either side, discovers 
The shadowy forms of what may be lovers 
Standing lingeringly at some garden gate. 


ABOUT ARTISTS. 


1B DAVID SAL EIB, Sve the geome 
of nis Gamage} ons, 7376 great 
favorite. @ aré here told how he be. 
came @ painter, Sir John Sincl*ir hap. 
pening oace to Uiné ia company with 
Wilkie, asked in the course of 6onversation 
it any particalar ciroumstance had lei him to 
adopt the profession. Sir John inqutred : 
“Had your father, mother. or any of your re- 
lations a taste for painting—or what led you 
to follow thatart?’ 
To which Wilkie replied ; 
“The trath is, Sir Jupn, that yew made me a 
inter. 
“How could 1?” exclaimed the baronet. “I 
never bad the pleasure of meeting you be- 





fore. 

Wilkie then gave bim the following expla- 
pation: 

“When you were drawing up the Statistical 
Account ¢f Scotland, my father, who was a 
clergyman in Fite, bad considerable corres- 
pondence with you respecting his parish, in 
tbe eouree Of which you sent bim a colored 
drawing ‘of a soldier in the uniform of 
yeur Highland Fencitble Regiment. I was so 
delighted with the sight that 1 was constant) 
diawing copies of it ; and thus; insensibly, I 
was transicrmed into a painter.” 

We most not pass from ilxie without re- 
lating the f-liowivg amnsing story: 

Qa the birth of the son of a triend—after- 
wards popalar novelist—Sir David Wilkie 
was requested to become one of the sponsors 
forthe culid. Sir David, whose studiesof hu- 
man nature extended fo everything but in- 
fant human nature, had evidently n re- 
freshing his boyish recollections of kittens 
and puppies, for after looking intently into 
the cnlid’s eyes as it was held up for nis in- 
spection, he exelaimed to the fatber with sert- 
= sp eenmnmens and satisiaction: “He 


During the residence in England of Haydn 
the celebrated composer, one of the Royal 
Princes commissioned Sir Joshua Reynoids to 
point Hayda's portrait Haydn went to the 
residence of the painter and him a sit- 
Ung, but he 800m grew tired. same wea- 
ringss god want of expresaion occurring at 
the next attempt, Sir »osaua communicated 
the circumstance to commissioning Prince, 
who contrived the following stratagem: He 
sent to the painter’s house a y German 
Girl who was in the service of tue Queen. 
aydn took his seat jor the third tim: ; and as 
foon as the conversation began to flag, # cur- 
tate rose, and the fair German addressed bim 
D his native tongue with a most elegant com.- 
piiment. Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed the 
encnantress with questions ; bis countepance 
peovered ite animation, and Sir Joshua rap- 
ly and successfuliy seizad its traits. 
oP was once painting on old beau of fasb- 
toa. W hen this gentleman thougnt the pain- 
; r was touching the mouth, he screwed it up 
n the most ridiculous manner. Opie who was 
a Seat man, suid very quietly: 
’ ou want 
do it with pleasure ape eben ty 
Sir Joshua Bsynolds once hearing of a 
pas artist who had become embarrassed by 
a ie udicious marriage, and was on the point 
ing arrested, immediately hurrted to nis 


fortunate artist told the mela 
nenaol rhica- 
= Of bis sitaation, adding that forty pounds 
ht naole him to settle with his éreditors. 
rece ee further conversation Sir Joshua 
A. take his leave, telling the distressed 
Beant T he woukl do sometnj g for im. Woen 
rm ine nim adieu at the door Sir Sostna wok 
dials y the hand, and atter squeezing {t oor- 
in ais earried of witha benevolent triumpn 
tfe while the astonished and relieved 
— Und in bis handa bank note jor one 
one pounds. 
cuit ok Wasboroagh we are told that both him- 
4. bis neignbors were ignorant of his 
= — One da was residing at sad- 
tuily ont & eates flow looking ig 4 
eardeo at some pears 
picked up a bit of board and painted bim 80 
that, the board being piaced 


some of them wi z 
chard, the thiet one the robbery’ of nis or- 

nowiledged bis guilt, and 
— in order to avoid a worse tate, to en- 


4 very interesti 
\¢meny is thus ng mat, which will be new 
Goode as was the cause of 
eran ge ence does n appear a whit more 
Originuted the Monn) eee vas aling moore 
Suen was tra eel Academy of Aris. 

Tated in 1738 The tal was ineorpo- 


| type of the life in 








Se te of the 
pubitc upen and 
Cita. The plotures or of ae metrop- 


sae acitteh art previnnc eae 
when ne Sesreo lit. countenaneed the his 
We turn now to's foreign artist Vernet, the 
fre paiatber of the jamous Freneb painter of 


° you bave * 
Bt. Je aoe peeve by Vernet, with 
But we caanot ” 
would reply. see the saint,” the visitors 
“Excuse me, foutiomen " the ese r 





Grains of Gol. 


Order, thou eye of action. 


His praise is lost who waits till all com- 
mend. 


Praise is only praise when well ad- 
dressed. 
Love sacrifices all things to bless the thing 


it loves. 

Hatred is like fire—it makes even light 
rubbish deadly. 

No house is big enough for two wits to 
live in together. 

No one is ever fatigued after the exercise 
of forbearance. 

The wild oats of youth change into the 
briars of manhood, 

A weak mind is ambitious of envy ; a 
strong One of respect. 

That civility is best which excludes all 
supersiiuous formality. 

There are feprosches which and 
praises which slander. onan 

Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound together. 

Men's murcies move better when their 
souls are making merry music. 

A house without newspspers and books 
is like a house without windows. 

An indiscreet person is like an unsealed let- 
ter, which everybody can peruse. 

Let us always be cheerfnl ; if life is a 
barden, let it bea burden of song. 

Ink is a caustic which sometimes burns 
the fingers of those who make use of it. 

They that do nothing are in the readiest 
way to do that which is worse than nothing. 

Memory seldom fails when its office ‘s to 
sbow us sepulchre of our buried hopes. 

Pleasure is the mere eccident of our being, 
~ work its natural and most holy neces- 
sity. 

A man in the finest suit of clothes is of. 
ten a shabbier fellow than another dressed in 
rags. 

To act upon a determination made in 
anger is like embarking ona vessel during & 
storm. 

Those who criticise most severely the 
works of others seldom can produce any them- 
selves. 

When you have occasion to utter a re 
buke, let your words be softand your argu 
ments hard. 

Life appears too short to be spent in 
nursing animosities, or in registering imag- 
inary wrongs. 

We ought not to judge of men’s merits 
by their qualifications, but by the use they 
make of them. 

Before friendship and love go benevolence 
and that compassion which unites the soul to 
the untortunate, 

All other love is extinguished by self- 
love ; beneficence, humanity, justice, philos- 
opby, sink under it. 

It is hard to te and act a part long; 
therefore, if a man thinks it convenient to 
seem good, let him be so indeed. 

He is ha whose circumstances suit his 
temper ; but he is more excelient who can suit 
his tem per to any circumstances. 

Believe, and if thy faith be right, that in- 
sight which ually tranemutes fa'th into 
knowledge will be the reward of thy belief. 

People are apt to fall in love with those 
who are beautitul at sight. But to retain love 
one must have truth, tenderness and con- 
stancy. 

Some persons move through life as a band 
of music down the street, fiinging oat plea- 
gure on every side through the air to every 
one, far and near, that cares to listen. 

Good words do more than bard spe ne; 

beam 26 W ma 
os the srolor cast off nis cloak, which all the 
blustering winds could not do, bat only make 
it draw closer to him. 

The industrious bee does not sop to com 

son - 
plain tis boray branches 1@ the road, bat 
buzzes on, selecting the noney where she can 
find it, and passing by the place where it is 
not. 


. rnings, that completest 
The mother’s yes — «Be we oad 





BAER" Bate dead Wt tos Wa oe 


man, and she sees again her baby 


oft 
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D. Fair, thé Western murderess, 
Seen a eaeteage, ane sold the pa- 
Selling tauidections to besuties fs the 

Engiwh fairs. - 
Fashionable ladies wear velvet wristiets 
uring the da . aud only @tspiay handsome 
racelets in evening. 

Checked summer silks are in favor in 
Partie this year, 
stripes (hat were in fash 80 long. 

It is found thet Mrs. Southworth bas 
killed over seven handred im her nov- 
els, and ts still murderously 


1 ned, 
Oaly three womsn ia Sortagé aid,  Mass., 

bave indicated a desire to the right of 

suffrage in the choice of the Schoo! Buard. 


In the Sunday school pic nic procession it 
ia the great stout homely girl that carries the 
banner. The nice looking little girl is kindly 
cared for by the superiatendeant. 


A Verona maiden was got equal tothe 
usual t hileseness of omnes She drowned 
herself day, when, ahe waited, she 
would have become heires to 940,000. 


Ao Arab writer says: A woman will 
make as jong and as patient a tug as & came) 
if you will only give a kin4 word and show 
her a bit of green comfort at the end. 


An exchange hastens to inform us that 
ucen Victoria drinks ber tea out of a saucer. 
iad to hear it; always eu she took up 
the teapot and drank out of the “nose.” 


A Obicago woman excites mach notice as 
well as dt by wearing « live milk «nake 
as a bracelet, and allo the reptile to 
writhe of her arm when she is making ca)is. 


Fiowers are not so lavishly used in the 
decoration of wedding dresses as formerty. 
Small bouquets are set at intervals down the 
front, or clusters are fastened in the paniers. 

No less than 40 000 women of Massachu 
setts are still compeiied to button their own 


ters. The al on that *‘maa proposes,” 
true of the Oid Comm on- 


j 
: 


oes not seem to 
wealth. 


The Ladies’ Art and Science Olub of Mil 
waukee, which has been in existence about 
five years, now numbers one hundred mem- 
bers. They have devoted the last two years to 
pictorial art. 


Catholic women in Rome in very large 
numbers have rigned and published a forma! 
raves tee civil aiade ensae why... 
ma 
ecclesiastical. d 


Miss Lillian Taylor, the daughter of the 
late distingu‘'shed poet and minister. has 
translated into German the play of “Masks 
and Faces,” and it has been successfully pro- 
duced at Berlin. 


Mile Gabrielle Duret, the grand daughter 
of Cherubini, bas just been married in Paris, 
and the organ musie which accompanied the 
ceremony wastaken from the works of her 
celebrated grandfather. 


At the Ostober Oxford examinations tor 
women, toree scholarships will be awarded. 
One of these, the Mary Somerville scholar. 
ship, of the value of $150, and tenabie for three 
years, will be awarded for proficiency in 
mathematics. 


To vote in Massachusetts for members of 
the School Committee, & woman must be 
twenty-one years old, able to read and write, 
have paid a tax within a year, resided for that 
time in the State, and six months in the towa 
where she is to vote. 

Mistress (to new cook)—Now, Sarah, re- 
member if you are strictly honest and eco- 
nomical in your marketing I will give yon a 
few shillingsex'ra per month. New k— 
Thank you, ma’am ; I'll think it over and let 
you know this evening. 


Given—Two women. two sewing ma- 
chines and an interesting subject to gossip 
about. and the interventng s of twenty 
feet across the yards between t windows be. 
comes as nothing, and the ham of the sewing 
machine is drowned by the v ‘ices of the gos- 
sipers, until it seems as the whizz of the but 
terfiy. 

“Oh, ves, I'm mad—just as mad as I can 
be!’ exclaimed a fashionable lady, tossing her 
head to g've emphasis to her words; “to think 
that those horrid reporters should have the 
impudence to lug me into their description ot 
the Fitgzgeraid wedding. Ugh! the borrid 
thipngs—anod they didn’t even mention the lace 
on wy dress.” 


An inhabitant of Michigan says: ‘Tf 
the young ladies réally want husbands with 
ma incomes (rather doubtfal) they should 
adopt the German system. Over in German 
every gir), whether rich or poor, goes throug 
a thorough course of training in cooking and 
housekeeping. Who ever saw a German girl 
that wasn't a good coox and housekeeper 7? 


The first lady correspondent at Washing 
ton was Mrs. ann Bvyd, a Tennewseran, who 
went there about 184 to get a nsion on ac 
equnt of her decensed husband's revolution- 
ary service. Failing in this she published 
hooks and newspapers until her death ir '854. 
Every newcomer was interviewed, and those 
who bought a copy of “The Biack Book" and 
subscribed to The Huntress” were lauded to 
the skies, while those who refused to invest 
were defamed and denounced without stint. 


Woman occasionanally shows her superi. 
ority over the superior race even in the mat 
ter ot physical endurance. A band of colored 
cotton choppers, com of a dozen women 
and as many men, ve been ag I from 
farm to (arm and chopping out the cotton by 
the day, near Raleigh, N. C. The other day 
nine of the men stopped work, threw down 
their boes and swore the san was too hot for 
them, and that they couid not bearit. The 
women held on unt! the last row was chopped 
out, and then walked off ith their wages. 


A prying correspondent of the Toronto 
Globe bas gazed with sacrilegious eyes into 
tne leat of the Princes: Louise, now *almon 
fishing in the wilds of Cinada. ‘The ground,” 
he says, ‘is covered egy! A with freeh spruce 
bougbs, and on eitner side of the mattress, 
which rests on the boughs in the centre of the 
tent, is @ strip of dark Brasseis ca . 
datnty little dreeser in the corner of the tent, 
supports asmal!, bandsome mirror, and the 
usual variety of totiet conveniences. The cot, 
w eo far as its original purpose was con- 
errned, the Princes discarded on her arrival 
jn cuimp, bas been converted into a lounge, 
and witb an oney chair or two, completes 





the out&t of this simple, bat cheery litte 
tne dina’ home of Her Roya) Highmess.” 


he 
Se ee eae ieee 


Alwave these who are able to 
Without Sey acietnpen’ ana yee mene 
lightning rods for lightning to side ¢ 

It is a little singular, although ao less true 
that one small, but well-co ay will 
do more work towards breaxiag up 6 ao’ 
afternoon nap than the oat-door racket & 


tuil brass band. 


The fellow who was told that aaother 
drink would kill him, said, “If I heft as ate, 
to the eorrost origin of the onpotaiion, “00s 
horns to a dilemma.” 


A parishioner of a pastor was asked what 
the color of the parson's eves was. He didn’t 
realiy know, *‘tar,” he said, “whea be 41 
his eyes are shot, and when he 
genera lly shut mine.” 


Every man is the architect of bis own 
fortune, and it needs but a giance toconvines 
the most skeptical that some men don't aes 
as much about architecture as a ben 
abonat artificia! incubation. 


A man asked Mr. Pitt for @ certain place. 
“I should have pe. sald the minister, 
“frac, sala the applicant. “pet it you give 
me the place I will make it a sinecure.” 


‘The only real bitter tears,”’ saya some 
one, “are those shed in solitude.” You may 
bet your life trat philosopher never saw & 
ten year-old boy coming out of the woodshed 
in company with hist and a strap. 


Cincinnati has a society for the promo- 
tion of marriages. They are so entirely devo- 
ted to pigs. beer and music down t eas 
without such an organization a trifiiag t 
— marrying would never occur any 

y. 


A fat French woman rin y gays: 
“Tam so fat thatI nray forse tment 
to make methin. N» sooner d the disap- 
pointment come, than the mere ex tion 
ot growing thinner gives me such joy tat! 
become fatter than ever.” 


A careful house—wife pats new wall paper 
on the front room fn tne spring time rat 
than fn the fall. Millie's you men never 
leans bis greasy back hair against the wall in 
the summer time, and the ps ean conse- 
quently be kept clean. The front gate, you 
know. 


It was a new girl who was stranger in 
town. The poune lady of the house was much 
put out by her wanting to goto church Bun- 
day morning whén she wanted her aii ia 
dressing. ‘‘l1 don't see what vou are 80 anxz- 
ious to go to church every Sanday for,” she 

tulentiy observed last Sabbath; ‘you can't 

now any fellow in the piace.” 


An old-fashioned minister passing a f+eh- 
ionabie church, not long ago. on whieh a new 
spire was going up, was ed now mucea high 
er it was to be. “Not moch,” be answ 
“that congregation don'town much bigber ia 
that direction.”’ Too often the height of the 
steeple is the height of the church’s embfition 
and ali below it belongs tothe sberiff or the 
creditors. 


The brilliant programme of a celebrated 
watering piace says: ‘The dashing surge that 
breaks upon the smooth, white beach contains 
saline ingredients that constitute it « power- 
fal incentive of health.” The last time we 
were there the beach was strewn with dead 
cats and junk bo'tles,decayed lemons and sea- 
weed, yet the programme doesn't mention 
them. This was undoubtedly an oversight of 
the printer. For “saline” read ‘feline,’ and 
for incentive read “preventive.” 


It is really amusing to sees young man 
and bis favorite girl walking aiong the street 
with toetr faces Close logether—eve ra aris | 
to eye the duicet maguenge of the soul . 
when they approach an icecream saloon, to 
obse've bow suddenly their beads turnin o 

ite directions—tbe sweet morse! in maslia 
ooking straight at tbe inviting entrance to 
the refreshment parlor, wnlle her @ailant es 
cort projects the full power of bis weatober eye 
upon @ mangy car in the middie of the street 
until the awi!al crisis I* fully 





NevER ALLOW Diakcuaa, DYssrTsRr, or an 
Bowel Affection Wl bave ile OWD way, OF seTI- 
ous ponseq uences may result. By neglecting 
such compiaints the system is often ——s 
reduced to a condition beyond the help of 
medicines, before the patient can realize the 
necessity of looking & t him for a remedy. 
At this season of year especially, every- 
body shonid be provided with that certain and 
gafe curative for all stomacn and Bowel Com- 
plaints, Dr. Jayne's Carminative Balsam, for 
with {* all euch affections may be 

and efficaciousiy treated. 
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ng! “we are going to an oo 


r 
@ahetic household!" I repeated bewii- 

Thea. remembering | had been 
that | wae nn longer au 
nierests and expressions ot 


i 
| ed “W hat does the word 


ui 
ifr 
t 


sf 
z 
| 


assertive 
which Genotes & vagueneses cf 
in the min of the s 117 ‘methetic means 
esthetic, Leup; ove. 1t is to love and cultivate 
the beaatitel. Everybrdy that is at a!' nice is 
methetic nowadays; everything is m«thetic 
about them -—furn Gressing, reja'ions be- 
tween men and women. Fiirtations | mean. 
Even a ought to be wmsthetically 
a 


C Dear met” said I, feeling somewhat over- 
whelmed,and more than ever at sea as to the 
meaning of the term 1 then said, more 
cheertiy, ferling that 1 should be enlightened 
that evening as to the sienificance of the big 
word, “1 ¢ball be wee eight.” 

1 contess lam fond Of dress, I have a fem!- 
pine week nees for ae Joo® as pretty and 

eeantes i can, and ambition to make 


tion Ii may 
better advantege than when | know my dress 


is becoming, cures pe feetiy, and of harmo- 
ntoue co . have, moreover decided no- 
tone I em not my dresemaker's 


on 
subsmniestve Goll. 1 think a woman's dress, 
without any eccentric divergence from the 
y ny hea Ought yet to give a cer- 
n clue to her individual taste and character. 
ivolour as it way seem, I contess that | have 
jain awake at pight dreaming o! the make and 
eul of a gown. 

Wher my@ousin left, I bethought myself 
@ith some pride that I bad a pict urerqne dress 
—it might, atterell, turn out to be an m «thetic 
dress. A clever little French dressmaker had 
made it, under my direction; in truth, | had 
copied the design trom a pitere by Titian. 
and my deft work woman had subdued it sum 
clently to make it ar pear of the fashion of the 
present day. In Paris picturesque dressing is 
Dot sd much in vogue as itis here ; but this 
dreve of wine had won the sedmiration of a 
grande dame wro bed rrorounced it pictur. 
@que eiiieut being oulre Bote is the one ab- 
sointe necessity for gewd dressing In their no- 
tien of taste, that there should be nothing 
outre ip the costume. | unpacked it wieetully. 
Toee i! was,arich black siik, long and am. 

le, of Princerre make, witha dead gold eatin 

nt Jetin, sleeves slashed with déad gold, a 
full bigh ruche aroun’ throatand wrists of 
somewhat yellow Mechiin lace, I put on my 
neckiece Of am@ter beadr, and an old-fash- 
toned chatelaine 1 bad picked upin one ot the 
Gear bric a bhrac shopson the quais. | alseoad 
ded 8 wal) bag of stamped snuff colored jea- 
ther for my handkerchiet ; my hair is fair; I 
wear it low over my forehead. That eventow 
I wound a Diack and gold cord through it I 
was ready when my consin errived, and got 
into the carriege without tur'her delay. We 
eoon arrived at the house, and were shown up 
intoa — room, already crowded. We were 
late. and the lectureabout to begin. The room 
war & wediey of blue chira, of Japanese fana 
and screens, scattered about in faisceaux. I 
eaw alterwarde that there were charming and 
artistic ob ein it. Against this background 
detached itself the strangest, most melan. 
cbholy, most original group ot wen and wo 
men it bad ever nwmy luck togazeon. All 
the women looked wan, untidy, unpictur. 
esque. My Orat confused notion was that they 
were all going to a fancy bal) after the lec- 
ture, and that the news of some fearful disas- 
ter 1 met them and turned away their 
tbhoug bis from thie world's frivolities The at- 
tH were also listicrss and limp. with a cer- 
tain grace Of melancholy intensity. Coming 
straight from Paris, the contrast here pre 
sented was 8imvuset too forcible tor my risibie 
muecies. Afier a while i began to perceive 
that there was a distinct intention in the col- 
ore and Arrangements of some of these cos- 
tumes. They struck me ag striving after emo 
tional expression. Une lady was in red; red 
gloves covered her hands and arms; 1 could 
eee that ber stockingdS were red. <A_ »rer- 
pre reund her neck; red tull were 
mher bair, Her hair! What a forz it war— 
what a passionate tangle! She was the fate- 
ful, the terrible! Near her were two sad-eyed 
maidens, whose golden locks were frizzed and 
fogged till their pretty heads looked like sweet, 
maa Ophelia. hey wore lank garments of 
white muasiia, crum pied intoa million creases 
—eminentiy suggesiive of the clothes basket. 
Liltes were tastened tn their fatr locks, and 
each carried a long stock of the Annunciation 
lity Im her hand. adorned with leaves, buds 
and bicssoms. My eyes rested with amused 
curiosity oa « pium., rosy, emali dansel, at - 
tired In what I have learned to call a symph- 
ony in nm. Her shoes and stockings were 
pale , & and of brilliant green 
wreatbed ber low tresses ; sage green was 
ber dress, wi various shades of the color 
cusningly wrought through it. Near her was 
the ben t, Paddest, and untidiest of al! 
the wan, des dent wemen in the room. 8he 
was drerved in & reiment of gold tiseve; in 
es fal'tb, 1 know pot bow it was made or 
. Leaw no vestige of a waist or of a band. 
The only distinct forme I could trace were the 
two pufis on the shoulaers : these puffs some- 
bow gave the impression of being dilated by 
ap immenee sigh. The garment bung very 
about r lorg peck, and revealed 
treoes of the petticoat bod'or benea'h Tiger 
lilies were in her batr, and crimson gives 
reached midway ur rer arms A few ot'er 
women there were whore germents were ver 
Sere and who would not huve a 
ea attention by the intense expression 
and color of their resp. Another was in 
bive, draped with a Grecian tunic of paler 
biue, edged vith a band of arabesque design ; 
the hair very simple and qutet. 

1 bad been s0 engaged watching the men and 
women sround me, tbat i bad seacoast? lie- 
tened to the lecture. 1 beard enough to un- 
Gersiand that it was a passionate re 
of the doctrine, “Art for art's rake,” ignoring 


its its ina 
merely perk Ny perk ction to form, ‘Tate ands jenee wee 








lasht in an inane at 
without train or slashing, or in an 

tire av Ls of  tashionabie dressmaker's 
ooqitations. 

In the privacy of my chamber, however, | 
returned ‘o better thoughts. and jacghed ti!) 
the tears ran down my Cheeks as | called up 
again thore sad wowen in their ww A 
crumpled garments and wild bair. No, said 
let_my dress be tidy and charming. mane of 
good material, and with a beautiful pictur. 
eq neness, discreet in tts dev ations from the 
fashion of the day. By all means let it carry 
treces of my own individuality and taste ; but 
jet me always remember the good French 
mexim, that notbing is acceptable that is oufre 
in a woman's dress. 


— 
Dew Publica 

Banz'ger Brothers. New York. A ular 
lAte of Pope Pius IX, by the Rev. Richard 
Brannan, A. @. An elegantly gotien up book 
in type. paper and b‘nding, as are all book: 
fesned from this bou-e. he subject of tni« 
work. Pope Pius, although dead, still lives in 
the love and veneration of the larger part of 
the world's people and he may be said to have 
just en‘ered upon the historic riod in the 

of which his name is destined to fi'l a 
forre jnce as is due to the pabhiic and nrt- 
vate virtues of toe man and the Pontiff? Pius 
and Bonararte are thetwo great representa 
tive men of the XIX century, perhaps it in 
more true to say tn y alone ve givento it 
the stamp of their in«ividnality, courage and 
public epirtt. To Pi im the future, the 
world wil! tarn in grat'tude for his noble de. 
fence of Liberty, both personal and public, and 
as the only man who remained undsunted by 
the bluster of the radical revolution, or who 
dared condemn the acts of Napoleon 1II and 
of Blemerck, 

We rave recetved from the Catholic Publii- 
cation Soctetv a‘ History of the Mass and its 
Ceremonies in tre Eastern and Western 
Chureh,” by the Rev. Jobn O'Brien, 4. mM. 
Profes-or of Sacred L‘terature, St. Mary's 
Coltiege, Emmittsburg, M1. Altho’ the sub. 
ject is no new one. yetas it has been princi. 
pally treated heretofore in one or the other of 
the deed langnsges, ite being presented to ns 
in Englieh, thereby bringing the subject down 
to the capacities of all will prove highly ec 
ceptable to the learned as well ae the curious. 
There are few, even among the clergy who 
will not find something new in ite pages. It 
isa —s which, amon, Protestants especi 
aliy, is but little understood, and upon which 
there prevati« more misconception and erro- 
neous ideas than upon almort any other point 
connected with the Romar Chorch. 

The Catholic World tor Joly bas a leading 
article from the pen of the Rev. 1. T. Hecker, 
upon the Catbolic Churchin the United States 
which is interesting from many points of view 
This number is more than commonly filled 
wiih readable ™atter. 

Appleton'’s Journal for Julv contains an 
array ot tateresting papese well contrasted in 
theme and mode of treatment. Perhaps the 
most tmnortant ie Keri Blind's article from 
The Contemnorary Review, entitled ‘Con- 
spiracies 1n Rassia,” which bas peculiar inter- 
est, as well as historica] value, at the present 
moment. It gives the history of the numer- 
ona intrigues and attempted revolutions that 
have eo atrikingly marked the t of Ruaeta, 
leading up to the present political troubles 
which will be trested in a subsequent paper. 
There is a complete novelette, under the title 
of “Ricarda,” which is something more than a 
story, being an effective and admirabie illus- 
tration of how a woman should and may be 
educated—the education being conducted by 
the masculine theorists. The heroine isa de- 
lighttul character,and the story strikingly 
enggestive as well as eminently readable. 
“Reforma tn Asiatic Turkey,” by “One who 


has lived there,” is excellent; two papers un- 
der the general title of “Italian Skeicher " are 
picture queandamneing. Besant and Rice's 
novel, “The Seamy Side,” is continned. There 
areareview of and selections from Brownings 
“Dramatic I¢yls;"a paper describing Queen 
Victorta’s private apartments at Wincor; a 
brilliant bit of satire vrder the heado' Moral 
fatson Bire China” (from the Saturdav Re. 
view): and a lively paper by James Payn, 
“The Midway Inn” Tore editor reviews at 
length the rew books, and dis:cusees enter 
tatningly “Reflection of National Character 
in Literature and art.” *Town Spaces and 
Town Gardens," and “The Increase of Melan 
choly.”’ 

The August Wide Awake will prove a rich 
treat to tts host« of readers, youn 
and old. It opens with a cool looking frontis- 

fece of some barefoot bovs angling over the 
mill dam, and ts followed by the poem which 
it 1)!netrates, “Willy's Mishap,” by Elizabeth 
W. Dennison Rowe Hawthorne Lathrop tells 
astory of “One Cent.” This is tollowed 
“The Flower School at Corlear’s Hook,” by 
Mre Dickenson, beanttfully fl'ustrated with 
rine engravings by Mires Lathbu . ke 
Bynner has a charmirg sketonh daintilv illue- 
trated entitied “The Tramp’s Dioner Party” 
Mra. Parsons, also, has a good story, Only 
Fifteen.” Chief of the attractions. however, 
fa the rollicking *'x paged Classic of Raby- 
land, “The Three Pigs,” by Ciara Doty Rates, 
with its nineteen tunny fl'ustrations by“Bos.” 
Almost as funny te the poem furn'«hed by Mrs. 
Lizzie W. Champney, entitied “Retaltation,” 
and illustrated by her hutband, “Champ.” 
There are two other poems with «xonieite 
drawings, “The S''ver B at,” by Mrs. Batts 
with picture bv Miss yong and “Beby 
Thankful,” »y Caroline Metcalf, illastrated by 
Katherine Pierson, who also makes the pic 
‘ures for Kate C Mbv’s pretty story of “Sugar 
River.” There is @ fupny negro “Story of 
a Hoe Cake.” Capttal instaliments of © the 
three serials, 8t, O'ave's, (an exciting base. 
hall chapter), The Dowberry Runch.and Don 
Qatzote, Jr.; besides No. VIII of onr Ameri. 
can Artists. relative to T. W. Word, with por 
trait and studly drawn by tbe artist himseif. 

Lippincott publishes an ¢xoceptionally tn- 
teresting number in their magazine for 
August and opens with No. 1 of a finely fl) ue. 
trated description of CatteKlll and the Catts 
kill Region Dr. Oswald continues bis 8am- 
meriand Sketches, with very fice il'ustrations. 
A graphic description is given of Guignal the 
Marricnettes of the Champs Elysees in Paris. 
Prof. Boveen gives some interesting Rew ‘nis. 
cenoces of Bayard Tay and Edward King 
contributes a sketch of the two recentiv de 
ceased famous journalists E ne and Ville. 
meseant. The author of Mollie Bawn has a 
very vivacious love story called That Last 





« Rondeas, by James Moran, Sebbates by 
T. Ff, —_ Noonday Heary Tirreii. 
Tne Monthiy Gusstp is’ of interestiag 
miscellany. exeiae's 

A prominent c me 


na contributed by the famous 

kienard Wagner entities The Work and Mis 
sion of my Life, Part | of w 
The next on the list is The D ofa 
Man, being some unpublits paamegce 
secret history of the late ctvil war. Wendell 
Poillips contributes an interesting rketcn of 
Garrison; Edward A. Freeman writes about 
The Power of D'ssolution. Anarticie on The 
Founder of the Khedivate is from the pee of 
the late Jobn L. Stephens. An old financier 
contributes a paper on The Future of Resump- 
tion, and Joha Fiske contributes a review of 
R+esnt Works on Ancient History and Phi- 


lology. 
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music. 

Amoug the recent musical publications are 

the taliowing po ular songs, published by G 

D Bese! orton: Fair Biue Byes, by 

Hinrichs, Bobin’s Sone, Frars A and the 

Koserud Bongand Dance by Rubert L. Jones, 
music by F. A. Malier. 


Longfellow's hair and beard sre silver 
white. 

Dean Stanley speaks of Aaron Barr as the 
“Satan of American bistory. 

Secretary McCrary and Senator Zach. 
Chandler are said to be Spiritualists. 


Dr. Mary Walker not only dreeses in male 
attire and carriesa cane, but she enjoys a good 
smoke. 

An uncle ef Gambetta, the French Re- 
publ‘can leader, recently died in an Italian 
almshouse, 


Mile. Sarah Bernhardt has received a 
commiseion to execute a portrait bust of Lord 
Beacons field. 


Arthur Sullivan, a brother ot Barry, the 
tragedian, arrived at Boston from England 
Saturday last. 


The German army is to be considerably 
increased. in conseqnence of the great arma- 
ments of Rassiaand France, 


At Paris the Municipal Council bas 
changed the titie of manv streets that were 
named under the reign of Napoieon LILI. 


The colored citizens and military of At- 
lanta, Georgia, and De Kaib county decorated 
the grave of the late Colonel Alston, on Sat 
urday Jast, in memory ot his friendship for 
the colored race and serv‘ces in the Legisia- 
ture on the convict question. 


Mr. Sinclair. of Muscatine, Iowa, awoke 
in the night and saw the form of @ person at 
the window. Thinking he had caugbta bur- 
g'ar, he drew a revoiver from under bis pil- 
low, took careful aim, fired, and hit his wile, 
who was at the window opening the shutters. 


All Monthly prostration and suffering by ladies is 
avoided by using Hop Bitters a few days in advance, 


The New Hampsbire sheriff whose duty 
it was to hang the murderer Bouzzell a short 
‘ime since, was one of his oid echoo!mates. 
He went into the condemned man’s cell the 
other day and was recognized by h‘s tormer 
playmate. They clasped hands and burst into 
tears. 


The steamer Great Eastern. which has 
jong been lying at Milford Haven, is to be 
fitted up with new boilers and machinery at a 
cost of $509 000 asacattio ship. It is estimated 
towt she can carry 2200 bead of cattle and 
3%. 000 sheep. She is to trnde between London 
and Texas. 





TO 
DPistressing *\ymptoms 
In the storach and bowels may announce the exist- 
ence either of dyspeps'a in the first or an obstraction 
in the second, or the approach of some cholerate com- 
paint, orwimple diarrh@a, Colic, bitter or sour eruc- 
tations, a pressing down of the bowels, a feeling of op- 
pression or fluttering at the pit of the stomach, are 
among these unpleasant rymptoms. They and their 
cause are speedily remedied by Hostetter’s *tomach 
Bitters, a single wineglassful often causi: g an imme- 
diate cessation of pain. When the difficulty continues 
it's only necessary to pursue the use of this standard 
carminative and anti-dyspeptic medicine to ob- 
tain entire and permanent relief. Nothing in the 
composition or flavor of the Bitters isin the slightest 
degree o!,jectionable, Medical men .pronounce it 
eminently pure, 
eee 


Cousumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
Ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, | will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe. with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English, 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, uaming this 
paper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 

quate 

4 CaRp.—To aii who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send « recipe that will cure you, Fres or 
Cuarez. This great remedy was discovered 
by & missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Joszru T. 
Inman, Station D, New York City. 


SEE EE _ 

Oh, how refreshing. palatable and reviving is a 
draught of cool water with Hop Bitters in it,to a fever 
patient. 

Whem cur readers answer amy Ad- 
vertisement feand im these columnas 
they will confer a fever om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by maming 
the Satarday Evening Post. 














DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER? 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURB A+ 
SCROFULA OB 
“pinot 
, Skin or or Serves, 
wt THE soLtDa AND VITIATING THE 
ing, H ot O - 
sian epee Bee 
nes, Tumors, U Skin and 
rial Diseases, Female Complaints, 
Sait Rheum. Bronchitis, Consumption, 4 


Liver Complaint, Etec. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaint, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Pn = 
Vie rn 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


=—y- 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
Worren Street, Hew York. 


True Economy in the purchase of * Dictionary, 
is to get The BEST. the 8TAND ‘BD. 


Send One Dollar for the pocket Edition of 





breviations, Words, Phrases, verns, etc. , 
foeon the Greek. Ny n, and Modern Lan 
™ orocco c¥s, Gilt edges For 


sare by ptt 4 generally or by mail,on recei;t of $1,@. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO. 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'® SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
128 and 140 Grand Mtreet, New Verk, 


NERVOUS DEBLITY 


PIANOS Fasteners, emir 
outy Gi airmen ws ee ches’ dart ibe Bae 
Foe aor TAE'ice vsods shoa'd, be sacle! 
= <5 [a Latest circulars sud 
Address DaTITL F BEATTY, Was inewn. Nd: 
“Dr, Seymour. Graduate of Bedicive 


ang Pharmacy. I Store. XW. cor, THiS 
OPIUME Tee. 
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1 000 testimonials. a address 
DR F. E, MARSH, 
me 
Pack 82 French Transparent cards, 2c: com 
Arc etcntsy SB earitnare Walboeree 
A Yusef Hovest, work acares® 


i. it HAPMAN. Madiora. 
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BOYS Aas Silk te ears 
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48 or breathing it, and you feel its healing power 
where, and bight eeamnsnans Wr teen tee habe esd 
, - e 
Dr. M. W. CASE, {vin rein ction FULL. TREATMENT ovat 
aran ° 
933 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. When writing fur circular, name this paper. 








satisfaction, purchase the newest 
& goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, ©®, 


The Largest ' 
My DRY GOODS 


igAmOnly the exact goods ordered_are sent, and 

even then, If not as ex- pected®are willingly > 
exchanged, or the money refunded. 

Samples or prices, with directions for 

ordering, mailed postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of postat card specifying what is 
desired, and no obligation to pur- 
chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


For Samples and Supplies, | 
74ND repor, pyi.s0Etm 


£ AN‘D *% 


ag 
STATE THE PAPER You Sh . 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


R. DOLLARD, 
| 513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
adgnent as to what is good for them, but when you 
think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by honey -reagy pee ' 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention Premior Artist 
& that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


IN HAIR. 


6 “ x9 Inventor ot the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEKS. 
Instructions to enable Ladies aud Gentlemen 


° measure their own heads with accuracy: 

Get a bottie and test its marvellous power. It reaches For Wigs, Inches. Toupocs and Scalpe, 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- | "0.1, The round of the Sei ne. one 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished blood No.2. From forehead over wy 4 
— — and diseased parts to the surface, and by the head to neck 

beorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 0.3. From ear to ear over 
talon and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where Mo. A iy sil dente No. wine Grown Oo 
SAPANULE Is applied It is@certain and prompt cure round the forehead — 
for RHEUMATISM. NEURALGIA, LUMBAWO or He has always ready for sale a syleud Btock of 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation | Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Wigs, Hit Wigs, 
ever offered to the public 1s so prompt andsureinCur- | Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufa - 


establishinent in the Un- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. agg fA. part of the world will receive 


Wounds. Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old; Chil- | attention. 

blains, Cold Sores, Botls, Piles of all kinds, Borne Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman’: 
aid Scaids, Bleeding and all accideuts. and diseases o | Hair. 

the Head, Body or Feet, “mA I> A NU ILE” 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 


Invest in 
& call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & 81. GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, —AT— 
»  ,  ees Som Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Silver Min- 
ing‘ o of Leacville, Col. have piace? §2 0,000 of thelr 
‘ apital Stock on the markét as a wor i g capital. 
The (‘om y «wo seventees good mires ard are 


Y. 
+ 
daily baying up more. The ‘ompany is org ‘nized a 
Cape Ma Point N J a proapecting and developi"g «ompany, and any per- 
J 7 * | soa des ring to invest in a good miuing ent-rprise, in 


the best locality In the word, where furtuves are 








as as > 
No.2 Over forehead a 


SAMUEL GERRY & 0O., Proprietors, 
237 Rroatway. N. 


ALL THE HOTELS NOW OPEN! “2's te tsiee tla” 
IN FIR3T-CLA8S STYLE, ” fh aemieteen | ee ee oe eee 


AT LOWER RATES THAN EVER BE WT FAIL 
FORE. Address, 


SEA GROVE TIOUSE, to send stamp for the Larcest, Hasomest 


(Per) tee Bee and most complete Catalogue of TYPY¥F, 


CAPE PRESSES, CUTS, &c., published. 
("°R View if TOUSE, 7.) LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


CENTENNIAL IIQUSE, 68 South Third &t., 
WATIONAL TLADELPELA 


(Willan seuud of Ucean stuns.) 


Cape May Point, N. J. 


New Mexico. Depot, 


Parties having I. LAN. TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS.., 
ae rr ae ™ PHILADELPHIA 


ho DESIRE To Ez Send F 
sis of Title and M 4 ull Sy Dop- 
J. WISE NORTON, 
Pom Ror 1279, , Pritateiphia. Pa. 


$10 to $1000: imremes in Wall St. Stocks 





JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Mhade 








ae : f every month. = moot 

everything. i ~ race, low. lake gnmiamce, bo sel nag 
fu io le 

Address BAXTER & 00. Beukere i? Wall 8t,..8.Y. | ae eee TEMAS & OO, Marshall, Mish, 








It Will Pay to Read This. 


We have entered into with the Buashine Pu Compeny, of this city, whereby 
ave cnghied to make ihe following unrivaled edvran ofr whick wil, ve hel aanred, wrury for 
' potenly your name, but the pames of very many of your friends and neighbors as subscribers to pape 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, SHAKSPERES, | 
DICTIONARIES AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
WIT AND HUMOR. 











From the most celebrated writers. A magnificent volume of the rarest and, rapes 
Large octavo, 500 pages. Cloth extra, 450 engravings and full page plates. ide nud 
stamp. A guest beagain. 


SuNsHINE For LitTLE CHILDREX Is one of the mow aleentieey Cans panne 
in the United States. Size, 104 by 144, issued monthly. twelve numbers will make @ 
handsome folio work of 28% pages. 360 beautiful pictures, 60 of them 
quisite stories for the little ones. 


culn. 400 es 


‘The oldest literary and family paper in the United States. Read this copy, and then send in 
your nawe and secure one of elegant and valuable premiuia, 


Total offer is worth - - - - —- 66.96 


CHILD’S BIBLE, 
Worth $17.25. - - - - Scnf on receipt of $6.00. 
THE CHILD’S BIBLE, - - - - 


A magnificent book. Large quarto. 835 jw vings, colored maps and 
illuminated titles, copostany designed by the | tay. Cloth, elegant, full 
It and gilt edges, gold side and gold stamp. | i printed on exquisitely 


ted paper. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTE C 
SATURDAY EVENING P‘ 


Total offer is iin - - ~~ 17.25 








$12.00 








WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Worth $15.25. Sent on receipt of $8.10. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, - - - - $10.00 
Illustrated and unabridged. A massive volume of 1854 pages. Latest and best edition. 
Colored plates. Library sheep binding. 
“The authority in our office.”-N. Y. Tribune. 


“The best writers use Worcester as their authority."—MN. Y. Herald, 
“The standard dictionary of America.”— Phila. Press, 
“ Long considered the standard of America.” — Avening Post, 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 335 
SATURDAY EVENING POST,- - - =- = 3600 
Total offer is worth as sommes, aoe 


SHAKSPERE. 


Worth $27.25. - Sent on receipt of only $9.60. 





SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, - - 
Charles K night's famous London pictorial edition. Tn two immense royal octavo volumes. 
440 wood cuts and 36 full-page plates by the celebrated Sir Jolin Gilbert, A, BR. A.; also 
36 elegant steel illustrations from the most eminent artistsof Europe. These plates alone sell 
in one volume, imported from Germany, for TWENTY DOLLA nh. at the establishment of 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. The text cannot by purclesed Ln Jess than 36 ports, at bv cepts per 


part. Bound in cloth, elegant, gilt tops and gold stampa. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 3,25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - 2 « 860 


Total offer is worth - $27.25 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Worth $65.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $27.50. 





! 
1 
' 
{ 








CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, - = = $60.00 
Ten royal octavo volumes, Library law binding, marble edges, extra gilt. «00 € ve 
ings and 40 maps, and from 40 to 100 elevantly engraved plates. hotest and beat edition, 
species subseription work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Liypineott & Co. of 
hiladelphia, expressly for the great premium offer of the beautiful publication of SUNSHINE 
yoR LittLe® Cnitowen. It is a library in itself, is not sold to the trade, and canpot be 
bought elsewhere tor less than SIXTY DULLAKS. 
SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 3.25 
SATCRDAY EVENING POST, = - - - 200 
Total offer is worth - - - - Gas 





READ ALL OF THIS. 

In order, if possible, to place a eopy of our SATURDAY EVENING POST In every bouschold fe 
Pennsylvania and adjoining States, and to largely increase ite circulation in all sections of the Union, we 
have become parties to contracts for the purchase of entire editions of elevaut, rare and valuable books, and 
our readers are respectfully requested to write to us for any standard set of works; aud in connection with 
our subscription department, their orders will Le attended to at a large discount from retail prices, with the 
utmost care, promptness and satisfaction. Anmwng our “ Premium Offers” we mention the following: 
DICKENS'S WORKS, ) ( IRVING'S WORKS, 
BULWER'S WORKS, All freight charges to be paid ) THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, J on delivery. MARKYATS wane 
COOPER’S WORKS, ( AbD OTHER W 

Ba The above “Cis Offers” sre only forwarded when the money is received byus, Residents 
of Philadelphia can leave their names st our office. 


All orders should be addressed to the office of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 





PEILADALPY er A.. 


‘ Worth $8.75. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $412. ..... 
WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOR, - - -' ~' @8.50." 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 8265. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST,- - - - = 200. 
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midsummer days finds Dame 
resting from her labors; ber 

work pliehed for the sea- 
son, & passive spectator 

of the poles in whieh ber charming cre 
ations of dress partic ipate at the gay seaside 
aad piness where (be faehionabic 
fa scammer. At suck a time 


happily com bined with somethiog new in the 
future, aad marks others which at the end of 
the season will be banished entirely from ber 
regime. At such a time we must be spectators 
ourse! ves, and takes glimpse of what is worn 
by the votaries of fashion from which we can 
always select something to adapt to individoal 
i + it is a quiet or a gay one, 
te & gay costame worn by the Princess 
ich at the fete gtven in Paris for the 
sufferers. A skirt of shot slik, yel- 
low and white; over this a panier tunic of 
yellow eatin edged with white fringe ; a Louis 
XV. corsage of the shot slik with a waistovat 
of pleated Bretou lace. Over this corsage & 
brows velvet cacaqa'n trimmed with a band 
ot embroidery on gray cambric. Large collar 
and audis of tha same. A Hobe bonnet of white 
straw with bows of yeliow satin and brown 
velvet on the top, and three large red roses on 
theedge. ia coatrast to this is one of biue 
muslin Ge laine; the skirt ie trimmed with 
pleatings of musiin de iaine and biue and 
white shot silk. A second skirt is worn over 
this also of blue musiin de iaine, edged with 
@ pleating of shot slik, and torms a scarf tied 
ia the front. This suggests the idea that one 
may reverse the last year's scarf tunics and 
they will have this year’s fashion. 
1 moticed a very pretty dress fora young 
girl, in the Pinafore style, which 










flopres. The long Pinafore tunic was o 
foulard with bouquets of pink flowers 
tered thickly over it, trimmed at the ed 
with three rows of narrow biack velvet, an@ 
at the bottom with a fringe of pink grey, and 
ecrn, It was fastened upon the shoniders and 
at the sides with bows of biack veivet. The 
bat was very pretty, and rather asmai/ one, of 
grey straw, lined with drawn biack velvet, and 
simply trimmed with a full wreath of pink 
Gog roses and moss. 

Here is another which is extremely tasteful 
im etyle. it consists of a white foulard sairt 
studded with Sevres biue bouquets mst deii- 
cately painted. Like ali similar dresses, it 
was short. The skirt terminated with a co. 
quilie ruche of bive foulard lined with pink 
foulard, On the left side there was a cascade 
of Gne Argentian lace, with pink bows nest- 
ling in iis foids. Instead of a bodice there was 
a Laveun jacket, fitting the figure very 
ol) and made entirely of Argent'an lace, 
with postete at the side composed of fois of 
eatin ribbon. This jacket is fastened with a 
single button in front; the waistcoat was pink 
foulard with a cascade of Argentian lace, and 
there was 4 large rose at the neck. 

This style of Lausun jacket, mate entirely 
of lace, is very fashionable. Breton lace has 
now a formidable rival in poiat d’esprit, and 
there ia.a novel imitation of point d’Alencon, 
which fs also a success, and which is in great 
éemand for trimming children's best frocks. 
The new collar called “Koi de Rome” is 
edged with it. These collars are made of the 
same material as either the dress or ibe trim- 
ming, provided it be supple. The Roi de Rome 
collar jeoks eapecially we!) in Surab foulard ; 
it is slightly open at the throat. but indeed it 
ie the pape shape as always worn by the little 
prines ia bis portraiteand is fastened in front 
with a Bet bow of ribbons. 

Bright red, and the shade known as cardinal 
red, are the fashionabie colors for children's 
wear this season. Youeg girigare to be seen 
in cardiral Surmh feulam! eastumes, spotted 
with white; witite sashes of plain red foulard; 
Bot de Rome colars, iInctened with red, and 
white ribboa bows. Tunics are not worn by 
girls sutdep gore! vo—they are replaced by wile 
eashes tied either at the side or back. There 
are very pretty white cashmere and white 
Sanoel frocks, made with wide claret foulard 
sashes, tied on the left side, the eads terminat- 
ing with tassels. 

For seaside wear there are Drown holland 
eostaases, trimmed with Turkey red twill, and 
ulstess £0 maich, with hoods lined with red, 
Cream @annel costumes and cream bunting, 
trimmed with bands of brown or biue eatin. 
Also geon4erme biue bunting and cream white 
costumes for afternoon wear. T weeds in small 
checks, trimmed with gathered satin, make 
pretty traveling eostu mes; bat for mountain 
and seashore 4resees, biue and ecru fannel 
costemes are the most comfortable, especially 
when made with a piain skirt in front, and 
k1lt-platted at tee back; trimmed with rows of 
white bratd. The jacket in the Pinafore style, 
with loose fronts aad brass buttons, or else a 
eallor blouse with a deep collar. Biue and 
white statped giaghams are trimmed witb 
white Baesien lace, and white nainsook 
dresses “with Breton lace. Small fichus of the 
eame matartai as tbe drese are added (o girls’ 
outdoor jackate and biouses. 

Very mascaiine looking traveling costumes 
bave epee rey Ro! are made of lady's 

eloth of miners. The tapice 
are leng, and tocoped ap over « plein skir - 
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riot; our tetiettes, our houses, our din pers, and 
our balls are all arranged taacifully, and sim- 
piieity is lost sight of. There was & time when 
if green were pronounced to be the Mmvorite 
eolor, then every one was in green; if gigot 
sleeves were announced as fasbionabie, sad- 
dGenly a sleeve with « full top and close cof 
encased every arm. All this is sitered and 
fancy asserts iteelt. No longer are women 
Greased as in uniforin—on the contrary 8¢ two 
are attired alike: and when taste is allied to 
fancy the result is charming. 

in bor nets fancy runs riot witha veogeance. 
There is the Pamela bonnet, with ite crown of 
a huge peony or monster wagrolia, for the 
taste for Boral ornaments of 8 gigantic size is 
still on the increase. Then therets & bonnet 
with a brim like a cabriolet, the sides being 
well turned down at the ears, and kept in 
place with the ribbon that crosses the top and 
is tied demurely under the chin. The bonnet 
in form like a plate, and worn at the side of 
the head, is another jantaisie. It is of Leg- 
horn straw, and the trimmings are straw 
wheatears. This bonnet demands a pretty 
delicate face; otherwise its wearer looks & 
caricature. 

For traveling felt bate will be worn as well 
as Wattean capelines, made both of biack and 
of white straw, and trimmed with foulard to 
match the dress; a large pin with a gold bead 
fastens the bow at the side. There is the large 
coarse straw hat made especially for the sea- 
side on hot days; it is trimmed with white 
muslin and Breton lace. Then for atternoon 
we have the Lamballe in black and in white 
straw, its wids brim lined with biack velvet, a 
wreath of crushed roses witbout leaves round 
the crown,a tiny bad and @ spray of leaves 
under the brim. Among the wide-brimmed. 
hats there is also the Marie Antoinette in Leg- 
horn straw, with sweeping white plames, the 
thie ker the better, and these long feathers are 
now dressed to perfection, the tips are twisted 
and the films have the slightest possible curl. 
The Dubarry capote is pretty, consisting only 
of a gariand of roses without leaves resting 
on white lace. 

Breton lace, for which there has been such a 
furore, commences to lose favor, aad point 
d'erprit is fast taking its place. It is very 
simple and more durable (when ruched thick- 
ly) than crepe lisse, which of course is most 
coming, but at the same time most perish- 
able. The new soubrette caps, made entirely 
of point d'esprit net, and trimmed with a bow 
Madras toulard, are coguettish and pretty; 
but neither point d'esprit nor Breton is as 
servic able as Valenciennes lace, and for trim- 
ming petticoats in which embroidery is em- 
ployed fine torchon looks well,and is very 
durable. 

Great change has come over the style aad 
manner of wearing jewelry. The pink and 
white pearls forming asingie button at the 
tip of the ear, which were affected a couple of 
years since,gave the idea of wearing diamonds 
during the day, and diamond button ear- 
rings have been the fasbion during the season 
that has juetterminated. Locketsand brooches 
are but little worn; in their stead we have 
large neckiets of antique gems of Etrasean 
and Pompeian patterns, of plaques joined 
with chains—in fact, of every design; and as 
to bracelets they are worn in profusion—ser- 
pentsand bangles encircle the arm, from the 
wrist to the elbow, to such a ridiculous extent 
as quite to conceal the outline of thearm. But 
simplicity bas disappeared in the accessories 
of the toilette, and instead of ftvory and tor- 
toise shell cardcases, as of yore, we have um- 
brelia bandles, cardcases and purses orne- 
mented with Japanese incrustations, of gold 
or silver, and Russian niello;and inlays of a 
rich character. 





Fireside Chat. 
HE fashien of turning the backs of cottage 
shape pianos to face the room instead of 
the wall has introduced a variety of orna- 
Toentation for them, #0 a few descriptive 
hints of the prevatiing styles will not be 
amiss. One was com posed of coarse crash or 
coarse unbleccned sheeting fitted into the 
back of the piano by small tacks. At the top 
was worked in crewels a running ttern “f 
ivy . yay “S and@ full, and tr- 
reguiar as a neh of closely growing iv 
would bein nature. From this fn light ten. 
drils with leaves all down the back of the 
piano, getting smaller towards the end. Al! 
round the square asa finish wasarow of ivy 
leaves, laid stagiy one over the other, show- 
ing asmail stalk. Another was in green sarge 
of a dark shade, with a cluster of convolvu- 
luses of various colors, and leaves at the top 
and bottom, extending the whole widtb: in 
the centre was a very iarve monogram formed 
by the flowers and leaves. very neatiy and 
gracefully entwined, ahowing distinotly the 
outiine of the letters. This had an excellent 
effect. This design carried out in forget me- 
nots would be very pretty. I saw blue and 
white violets and leaves arranged thus on pale 
blue serge the other day, inthe room of a lady 
whose name was “Vioiet."" The valance on 
the manteishelf, the curtains which hun 
down on each side of the fre, and some ante 
macassars, were worked to match. The back 
of a piano, with a covering of crash, had a 
wreath of artificial leaves all along the top, 
with a few joose ones banging down: the 
leaves were tacked on and arranged thickly, 
but somewhat carelessiy, to take away an 
stiff appearance. Another way of ornamen 
ing a ptano back is to work two or three bands 
about stx inches wide, of crewel embroidery 
and arrange colored or biack satin between. 


nee. Bands ot 
black a (the cotton hacked variety solid so 
cheaply now, or sash ridbon), with white and 
yeliow jessamine, or smali oranges, leaves 
and blossoms, or some otber flower worked on 
in crewels and etiks, baw} tony = pink, red, or 
@ beautiful effect. 

with velvet ones. or slik a wito 
anewer purpose eq well. 

Thies may be an idea for some one who bas 
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on to serge 
Chair backs of colored sergs, 
at the corners, also look well. 4 pretty 
to a tavie —_ shown pty small orang, 
leaves, and olossoms On green serge, 
oranges betug of orange colored satin etn fied 
with wadding: only one side was stuffed, the 
other being of board ant appliqued flat 
on to the serge. Leaves and s s worked in 
silks and crewels, took away the hardness of 
outline. The effect was ve A 00d; the 
was original, and tne worker 


sewing 
marked it at the and the «talk was also of 
silk. Another of original work was 
a valance of dark velvet, with & most 
mediom —- of Spanish chesinntiea end 
leaves, the whe being com of odds «nd 
ends of piece sfixk anpliqaad on.sad vetned 
with apvropriate stirs, copied from nature to 
acertain extent. The design was previous! 
arranged’ and colored. and worker work 
from it. The cup containing the chesto uts was 
of silk, spied all over with stik to copy the 
natrral markings as near as possibie; the 
chestnuts, breaking through and sbowing, 
were in brown silks. S°me of the jeaves were 
brown and rich an‘ yellow, the others of va- 
rious greens, The whole was most uncommon 
for this dewtgn i« scarcely ever seen In work. 
A pretty fireplace. where tne fire was not 
lighted, was arrangd thus: The curtains on 
each ide were of cream sbeeting, edged 
with Macrame, ve A were draw back with 
broad band, showing piece of Tea brocede 
lice a curtain before the fire grate. Oa 
each side, concealed’ in the band which con- 
fined the sheeting curtains, wa*a tin witb ivy 
pianted in, in long sprats, which strayed over 
the curtains, and looked very delicate and 
pretty. The mantelboard was of sheeting, 
with Macrame fringing it. and above a broad 
band of the red brocade. Gliding flower pote 
with Bessemer’s gold is a ood way of hiding 
their natural color, or with atidtag powder, 
sold with a varnish, with whico it is to be 
mired. The gold lasts very we'l,and can be 
easily renewed when rubbed or tarnished. It 
improves the appearanceof a fi»wer pot very 
much. and transforms it into # han4:ome or- 
nament. One coat is generally sufMfisient, if 
thickly mixed. 
Painting °n Stik.—Hiving painted a 
deal on *ilk and satin, butin water-color only 
I think a few practical suggestions may prove 
interesting. There are various uses to which 
inting on silk and satin may be applited: 
ans, sachets, covers for photograph ks, 
folding and banner screens (or, in fact any 
es and for por- 
t‘ere curtains, chimney piece valances, and 
likewise freplace curtains, brackets, and also 
beautiful trimmings for dresses. Fiowers, 
ferns, birds, and batterfites are suitable sub 
jects, and the designs taken trom nature and 
tastefully grou of course look more natu- 
ral than — but everyone has not the gift 
of composition, and, for those who have not, 
care should be taken !n choosing a tasteful 
design tocopy frum. Black and gray I have 
generally found show the painting t, but 
the color of the material must depend on the 
color of flowers or birds to be painted on it. 
W nite is very pretty tor a dress trimming. To 
repare the silk so that it may not cockle wet 
t thoroughly with a very little isingiass dis- 
solved in water, oe a@ soft sponge: then 
strain the silk very tightly with drawing pins 
ona g even board, and when perfectly 
dry it then ready for the paint. Arrange 
and carefally draw out your design on any 
common thinnish paper, rub chalk well over 
the back of it, and place the paper caretully, 
and 80 that it shall slip about on the ailk, with 
the chalk side down on the ailk, then trace 
the pattern with some rather pointed instra- 
ment—an agate is the best tracer; when traced 
remove the pattern, and witha clean hand- 
kerebtef lightly flick off all the superfluous 
chalk from the stik, and the design wi!] appear 
very slightly marked out, and should at once 
be pain over with Chinese white to ent 
it rubbing. I found it a good plan puta 
tolerably thick coating of Chinese white over 
all the pattern | intend patntiag. Painting a 
long strip for border ot a portiere curtain, I 
found it advisahle to paint a breadth of silk at 
a time. and, when the reqnisite length was 
com pléted, then to join the Dreadtlis ther 
and paint over any irregularities in the joints 
Painting on satin is not 80 Gasy as paintin 
on silk; the satin must not be wetted. bu 
merely pinned on the board, taking great care 
to pin ft On very even'y. If white silk or satin 
be used, a light cvlored chalk should be used 
for rubbing over the back of the pattern, as 
white chalk would hardly show, but areat 
care and delicacy are required lest the chalk 
should rub or soil the silk or satin. Different 
kinds of ferns prettily grouped, without any 
colored flowers, have an exceedingly good 
effect. An Old Subscriber. 





At the steamboat explosio 

boa nat Lake . 
netonka, & man who put out to the =e 
boat succeeded in rescaing a lady, who at 
once piteonsly implored him to try and save 
her dog. This te refused to do, anda moment 
: pointed to a gent'eman, who, haif in 
he water, and half out was citagtng, beside 
the engineer, to a large piece of the wreck 
that was floating in the vicinity, and re- 
quested her rescuer to save him, too, as he 
was herhusband. He was fished out, but the 
dog was not recovered. 





No less than 13 000 lette 
rs and tele 
were received by their maiasties on thelr gol, 
den wedding day. The King of Bavaria sent 
bis eaqrasaiatonns to tne Emperor by auto- 
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ee x eae get ria Congres. 
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RAL Noble, oO, ve 
as're'oger = ° 
who (ied in ii6 = sn rahe 7 os 
heols< tn French, avd tu i 
into Knglish an¢ published in teno, 


E B (Surry, Va )—Perm!! us to sneer gear ques 


a berrewer or a lender be, 
For ea oft kes both tteelf and f: 
And borrowing dulls the cage of bobenany, 


= 









matrimony ts "hereafter 
wee the introduction by a 


ACHROMATIC, (Pumas, Ps 
o 


Hy 


your not using the emery fo, 


ness. The secwd quality of & 
the coarse lines of ¢ -e & en lity. 
ity these of the second, 
pulish with the putty. 
Fioeixe (P iladelpbta, 
rather bereficial than 







w ndow a little way open, *0 a distan 

from tr. and n ‘tactus! t lo ~ 

fect ventilation o° the one of the 

radical faulteof Acetes oom moa 

observation that mo«t deaths ng the 

wes tee marsings a 
in the ing. 


E E (Germantown, Pa )—If yeu ‘‘cam*t Hee with- 
oat dancing,’’ you wil of course have to dance or 
ish. Butitis p seible tnat if you wou'd to hve 
ten minutes, say. without executing sa 
ments, yoacoulddos: Then you Stane 
ten minutes, and then ancther, and 80 on 
eotire day. Then you cou'd bezin again aut: 
oon re | it = weoree at a time overcome 
without recourse ag up and down sad ° 
ning round likea touterem The experiment Seal to 
wor'h trying. 

Her tor, (Pbilade'phia, Pa.)— our } Sosgeae iss 





v obscure one—**What rank does a 
hold tn heraldry?’’ furely you do not u 
cogn’ sin 6. or 






Ron rampant tebedt moat 
op rampant is ve 1 . 

ancient. The bearing of 

en agh, 89 also are ot Ber 61 ec s 
enges. crosses, chevrons, —. besants etc. The 
charze itself does not denote rank; ‘he antiquity of the 
coat of arme is alone bunorabie. 


Browns. (Downie. Kans.)—We do 


net a 
art brownatall a * * color if it is 
lady's hair«uv t to be, in thoronghl rood ard 
are giad that i do not wis to rays t 


you use the following m 
shade more of brown. Ta’ 


nsing. if it does not darken your hair 
that it will have an immeuse effect in 
growth and beauty. 

L. G. (8t. Louls, Mo A ¢ivt who “makes free" 
with a young man on her first introdaction to him.ssé 
finally takes his handkerchief from his and 
refuses to re'urn it to him. mast either edge & 
ant, or very rude and vulgar. A hoyden, 
ee a pe er a 
es o something or other s 
not what to do, mint act as x jercrive, fay 
innocent of ev |. but a girl of intel who 
behave t’ us would be apt to be capable of doing mre? 
worse things than the purloining of a y man't 
pocket handkerchief. 

JOCELYN, (Covin . Ky )—It is 
for you, bavi the list of atticles vou sent us. 0 
Know more ng vy by through bis w’ 
Proverly speaking, the ch part of 
a . 4. — —_ 

nitar essays, -‘Murder as 
A A ae decided to 
e, are 
pokey much personas” + 


oft Neersry + 

we cam re bat hich ¥ soon forget, 
w 

not profit by. _ 


introdmoed t te Wayland 7 oe Wel 
a 

Virginia, in Ieee, x -A-d 
into Spsin much eariter trom Qait 
were sent to Flarders from Italy .b 
from Spain, where they were at 
an article of food as even to be 
sup that the rrence 
oft potato in Virgista - 


early introduction th: re by the . 
bo proof of Hts castfontion Wp ph 
country or “exico, of 


last one he Tikes! been’ 


last one h 
in freiend. a conn 


years 

Rosa, (Tolega, O Pa 
but vanity (interatiy eh ) is SEEN, 
tmbiti seenee nether a ry pool pat eae 
mach soto be = of 
™ relations 


hsir. face, looks 
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